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ROBINSONS PATENT BARLEY, 

AND 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS. 

Caution. —The Patentees, who have received a Special Warrant of Appointment as Purveyors to the 
Queen, consider it a duty they owe themselves and the Public, to put them on their guard against 
counterfeits, and respectfully to point out that on each Genuine packet is placed, in addition to Her 
Majesty s Arms, the words, “ By Royal Letters Patent,” and the signature of “ Matts. Robinson.” 

MANUFACTORY, 64, RED LION STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON. 



WBXTE’S 


A highly fashionable and peculiar Handkerchief Scent, possessing extracts from the most fragrant 
flowers, and forming a Perfume at once sweet, durable, and refreshing. In bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. fid. 8s 
and in elegant Toilet Bottles, 14s. each. 

WHITE’S AROMATIC PUNCENT ESSENCE. 

So exceedingly useful in Head Aches, Fainting, ficc., and particularly reviving m crowded rooms. In 
neat stoppered bottles, enclosed in Morocco cases, 3s. eacn. 

WHITE’S GENUINE COOLING APERIENT SEIDLIT2 
POWDERS. 

These Powders possessing absorbent as well as aperient properties, are superior to ail others In Heart¬ 
burn, Indigestion, Bile, or Acidity of the Stomach, arising from a too free use of wines, spirits, or highly 
seasoned viands; they may be had recourse to as an agreeable and efficient saline remedy, the fixed air 
they contain rendering them as refreshing as Soda Water. In red boxes, lined with tin-foil, 2s. each, 
(warranted to keep in any climate.) 

The above prepared only by THOMAS WHITE, Chemist, 24, Cornhill, London. 

N. B. The Essence of Eglantine, and the Aromatic Pungent Essence, can be obtained of any respectable 
Chemist or Perfumer in the Kingdom. 

Medicine Chests, fitted up with the best drug’s suitable for any climate, 
varying in price from £2 to £20. 


GOODMAN’S VALE SAUCE. 


Dear is the vender's native town, 

Though cheap this product of his skill ; 

There Alfred (1) battled for his crown, 

And grav'd his White Horse on our hill; 

Our hill, of pic-nic spots the chief, 

Where fair ones, couch'd on flowery moss, 

Enjoy our matchless Yale-fed beef, 

Married to Goodman’s matchless Sauce. 

The bold Uffinga’s (2) bones repose 
Beneath our ancient Minster’s cross ; 

On our rich soil the mushroom grows, 

That lends a zest to Goodman's Sauce. 

Great Conde'scook (3) fell on his sword, 

Despairing at his fish-cart's loss ; 

1. King Alfred defeated the Danes on the Whit 
White Horse. N.B. He was born at Wantage. 

2. Uffinga was the title of the Saxon sovereign 
N.B. Minster means a large Church. 

3. About 150 years ago, when Louis XIV. King ■. 
of the royal family, the Prince’s cook, finding that the 
the 6word which was worn in those days by the mastc 


A proof that Conde’s princely board 

Lack'd such resource as Goodman’s Sauce. 

For when cold scraps provoke his spleen 
On washing-day, the husband cross 
Shall wear again a brow serene, 

Sooth'd by a taste of Goodman’s Sauce. 

The goose, that on our Ock’s green shore 
Thrives to the size of Albatross, 

Is twice the goose it was before, 

When hash’d with neighbour Goodman’s Sauce. 

And ye, fat trout and eels, who feed 
Where Kennet's silver waters toss, 

Proud are your Berkshire hearts to bleed, 

When drest with Goodman’s prime Vale Sauce. 

Horse Hill, and carved the Saxon standard on it, a 

of a district. Uffington means the Uffinga’s Town. 

f France, was to dine with the Prince of Conde, one 
fish had not been sent for dinner, killed himself with 
r-cooks in great families. 


-THIS SAUCE IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY FOR 

FISH, COLD MEAT, RUMP STEAKS, CAME, WILD FOWL, 

ENRICHING GRAVIES, &c. 

PREPARED AND SOLD, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, BY 

T. GOODMAN, Grocer and Tea Dealer, Uffington, near Faringdon, Berks. 

WARRANTED THE MOST SUPERIOR SAUCE EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 

London Agent, DAVIESj Sauce Vender, St. Martin’s Lane. 

MAY BE HAD OF ALL RESPECTABLE SAUCE-VENDERS IN THE KINGDOM. 
















NOTICE. 


An extra Sheet is given with the present Number, to com¬ 
pensate for the deficiency in Part II. 

The Subscribers to the 

“ TOWER OF LONDON ” 

are reminded, that it will be completed in Thirteen Shilling 
Parts, to be published within the Year, containing 

TWENTY-SIX SHEETS OF LETTER-PRESS, FORTY 
ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL, 

(in a similar style to those given with the Numbers already 
published,) and upwards of 

FORTY WOODCUTS. 

They are also assured, that the Work will not be published in 
any other form until its completion in Numbers. 

And, further, they are requested to observe, that this is the 
only periodical publication (except “ Bentley’s Miscellany”) 
illustrated by Mr. George Cruikshank. 


March 28, 1840. 
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ST. Thomas’s, or traitors’ tower, from the Thames. 


XII.-HOW MAGOG BECAME ENAMOURED OF A BUXOM WIDOW, YCLEPED 

DAME PLACIDA PASTON ; HOW HE WENT A WOOING ; AND HOW 
HE PROSPERED IN HIS SUIT. 

On the night of the Duke of Northumberland's departure, 
as the three gigantic warders and their dwarfish attendant 
were assembled in their lodging in the By-ward Tower, prepa¬ 
ratory to their evening meal, the conduct of Magog, which 
had been strange enough throughout the day, became so very 
extraordinary and unaccountable, that his brethren began to 
think he must have taken leave of his senses. Flinging his huge 
frame on a bench, he sighed and groaned, or rather bellowed, like 
an over-driven ox, and rolling his great saucer eyes upwards, till 
the whites only were visible, thumped his chest with a rapid 
succession of blows, that sounded like the strokes of a sledge¬ 
hammer. But the worst symptom, in the opinion of the others, 
was his inability to eat. Magog’s case must, indeed, be despe¬ 
rate, if he had no appetite for supper—and such a supper ! 
Seldom had their board been so abundantly and invitingly spread 
as on the present occasion—and Magog refused to partake of it. 
He must either be bewitched, or alarmingly ill. 

Supplied by the provident attention of the pantler and his 
spouse, the repast consisted of a cold chine of beef, little the 
worse for its previous appearance at the royal board ; a mighty 
lumber pie, with a wall of pastry several inches thick, moulded 
to resemble the White Tower, and filled with a savoury 
mess of ham and veal, enriched by a goodly provision of force¬ 
meat balls, each as large as a cannon-shot; a soused gurnet 
floating in claret; a couple of pullets stuffed with oysters, and 
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served with a piquant sauce of oiled butter and barberries; a 
skirret pasty; an apple tansy; and a prodigious marrow pud¬ 
ding. Nor, in this bill of fare, must be omitted an enormous 
loaf, baked expressly for the giants, and compounded of nearly a 
bushel of mingled wheaten flour and barley, which stood at one 
end of the table, while at the opposite extremity was placed a 
nine-hooped pot of mead—the distance between each hoop de¬ 
noting a quart of the humming fluid. 

But all these good things were thrown away upon Magog. 
With some persuasion he was induced totake his seat at the table, 
but after swallowing a single mouthful of the beef, helaid down his 
knife and fork, and left the rest untasted. In vain Og urged him 
to try the pullets, assuring him he would find them delicious, 
as they were cooked by Dame Potentia herself •— 111 vain °» 
scooped out the most succulent morsels from the depths of the lum¬ 
ber pie, loading his plate with gobbets of fat and forcemeat balls. 
He declined both offers with a melancholy shake of the head, and 
began to sigh and groan more dismally than ever. . 

Exchanging significant looks with each other, the two giants 
thought it best to leave him to himself, and assiduously addressed 
themselves to their own meal. By way of setting him a good 
example, they speedily cleared the chine to the bone. The gurne 
was next despatched; and a considerable inroad made into the 
lumber pie,—three of its turrets having already disappeared, 
when, as if roused from a trance, Magog suddenly seized the 
marrow pudding, and devoured it in a trice. He then applied 
himself to the nine-hooped pot, and taking a long deep draught, 
appeared exceedingly relieved. . . . 

But his calmness was of short duration. The fit almost in¬ 
stantly returned with fresh violence. Without giving the slightest 
intimation of his intention, he plucked his cap from his brow 
and flung it at Xit, who chanced at the moment to be perched 
upon a stool stirring a great pan of sack posset, set upon a chafing- 
dish to warm, with such force as to precipitate him over hea 
and ears into the liquid, which, fortunately, was neither hot 
enough to scald him, nor deep enough to drown him. When he 
reappeared, the mannikin uttered a shrill scream of rage and 
terror; and Og, who could not help laughing at his comical 
appearance, hastened to his assistance, and extricated him Irom 
his unpleasant situation. 

By the aid of a napkin, Xit was speedily restored to a 
state of tolerable cleanliness, and though his habiliments were 
not a little damaged by the viscous fluid in which they had 
been immersed, he appeared to have suffered more m t e ™P er 
than in any other way from the accident. While Og was rubbing 
him dry,—perhaps with no very gentle hand,—he screamed and 
cried like a peevish infant undergoing the process ol ablution; 
and he was no sooner set free, than darting to the spot \\ ere 
Magog’s cap had fallen, lie picked it up, and dipping it in the 
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gack-posset, hurled it in its owner's face. Delighted with this 
retaliation, he crowed and swaggered about the room, and 
stamping fiercely upon the ground, tried to draw his sword; but 
this he found impossible, it being fast glued to the scabbard. 
Mao-og, however, paid no sort of attention to his antics, but having 
wiped°his face with the end of the table-cloth, and wrung his 
bonnet, marched deliberately out of the room. . His brothers 
glanced at each other in surprise, and were hesitating whether to 
follow, when they were relieved from further anxiety on this 
score by Xit, who hurried after him. They then very quietly 
returned to the repast, and trusting. all would come right, 
contented themselves with such interjectional remarks as did not 
interfere with the process of mastication. In this way they 
continued, until the return of Xit, who, as he entered the room, 
exclaimed, with a half-merry, half-mischievous expression of 
countenance, u I have found it out—I have found it out. 

“ Found out what 2” cried out both giants. 

“ He is in love,” replied the dwarf. 

“ Magog in love !” ejaculated Og, starting. “ Impossible ! 

“ You shall be convinced to the contrary if you will come with 
me,” rejoined Xit. “ I have seen him enter the house. And, 
what is more, I have seen the lady.” 

“ Who is she V f demanded Gog. 

“ Can you not guess,” rejoined Xit. 

“ The fair Cicely,” returned the giant. 

“ You are wide of the mark,” replied the dwarf—“ though, I 
confess, she is lovely enough to turn his head outright. But he 
is not so moonstruck as to aspire to her. Had I sought her 
hand, there might have been some chance of success. But Magog 
—pshaw!” 

“ Tush !” cried Og, “ I will be sworn it is Mistress Bridget 
Crumbewell, the Bowyer’s daughter, who hath bewitched him. I 
have noted that she hath cast many an amorous glance at him of 
late. It is she, I’ll be sworn.” . / ‘ 

“ Then you are forsworn, for it is not Bridget Crumbewell, 
rejoined Xit— u the object of his affections is a widow. 

“ A widow !” exclaimed both giants— u then he is lost. 

“ I see not that,” replied the dwarf. “ Magog might do worse 
than espouse Dame Placida Paston. Her husband, old Miles 
Paston, left a good round sum behind him, and a good round 
widow too. She has a bright black eye, a tolerable waist for so 
plump a person, and as neat an ancle as can be found within the 
Tower, search where you will. I am half disposed to enter the 

lists with him.” # 

“ Say you so,” replied Og, laughing at the dwarf s pre¬ 
sumption, “ then e^en make the attempt. And such assistance 
as we can render, shall not be wanting; for neither Gog nor 
I—if I do not misapprehend his sentiments—have any desire 
that our brother should enter into the holy state of matrimony. 
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“ Right, brother,” rejoined Gog; “ we must prevent it if pos¬ 
sible, and I see not a better way than that you propose. If it 
does nothing else, it will afford us excellent pastime. 

“ Excuse me a moment,” observed Xit. “ If I am to play the 
suitor to advantage, I must change my dress. I will return on 
the instant, and conduct you to Dame Placida’s dwelling. 

So saying, he withdrew for a short‘space, during which he 
arrayed himself in his holiday garments. “ Magog will have no 
chance,” he observed, as he strutted into the room, and glanced 
at his pigmy limbs with an air of intense self-satisfaction; “ the 

widow is already won.” . ,, 

“ If she be as fond of apes as some of her sex, she is so, re¬ 
plied Og; “ but widows are not so easily imposed upon. 

The two giants, who, during Xit’s absence had entirely cleared 
the board, and wound up the repast by emptying the nine-hooped 
pot, now expressed themselves ready to start. Accordingly, they 
set out, and, preceded by Xit, shaped their course along the 
southern ward, and passing beneath the gateway of the Bloody 
Tower, ascended the hill leading to the Green,. on the right ol 
which, as at the present time, stood a range of buildings inhabited 
by the warders and other retainers of the royal household. 

Before one of these Xit stopped, and pointing to an open window 
about six feet from the ground, desired Gog to raise him up to d. 
The giant complied, when they beheld a sight that filled them with 
merriment. Upon a stout oak table-—for there was no chair in the 
domicile sufficiently large to sustain him sat Magog, his hand 
upon his breast, and his eyes tenderly fixed upon a comely dame, 
who was presenting him with a large foaming pot of ale. The 
languishing expression of the giant’s large lumpish features vvas so 
irresistibly diverting, that it was impossible to help laughing; 
and the lookers-on only restrained themselves, in the hope of 

witnessing something still more diverting. 

Dame Placida Paston had a short plump (perhaps a little 
too plump, and yet it is difficult to conceive how that 
can well be,) figure; a round rosy face, the very picture of 
amiability and good humour ; a smooth chin, dimpling cheeks, 
and the brightest and merriest black eyes imaginable. Her 
dress was neatness itself, and her dwelling as neat as her dress. 
With attractions like these, no wonder she captivated many a 
heart, and among others that of Magog, who had long nourished 
a secret passion for her, but could not muster courage to declare 
it—for, with a bluff and burly demeanour towards his own sex, the 
giant was as bashful as a shamefaced stripling in the presence 
of any of womankind. 

With the tact peculiarly belonging to widows, Dame Placida had 
discovered the state of affairs, and perhaps being not altogether 
unwilling to discourage him, having accidentally met him on 
the Tower Green on the day in question,. had invited him to 
visit her in the evening. It was this invitation which had so 
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ixi , 1T . QQ i- +Via lnvp-^ick sriant. The same hashfulness 
that P prevented him from making known his attachment to the 
object of it, kept him silent towards his brethren, as he feared t 

“on uf.Sjrt tot abode. Dame Placid, received him 
with the utmost cordiality, and tried to engage him in con- 

”?¥^howt <1to”houfto; “ there k netting like a little 
strong liquor to unloose a man’s tongue. And she f^with 
proceeded to a cupboard to draw a pot of ale. It was at this 
juncture that she was discovered by the observers outsi e - . , 

J Mag 0 g received the proffered jug, and fixing a tender look 
iviagug riressed his huge hand to his heart, and 

on the fa.r took back ,he empty 

-^wESsSSEsSs 

5 *bSr»ritd of en«dr S iii, tohi„d h im 

STSSSa? 

show of reluctance, to take her hand. 8D rineing 

rni lla „ n „„ in .op. e d the dwarf was so elated, tnat springing 

Sr f dS'£ 3i 

two giants outside, she dismissed the whole party. 
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XIII. —OF THE STRATAGEM PRACTISED BY CUTHBERT CIIOLMONDELEY 
ON THE JAILOR. 

Several days had now elapsed since Cholmondeley was thrown 
into the dungeon, and during that time he had been visited only 
at long intervals by Nightgall. To all his menaces, reproaches, 
and entreaties, the jailor turned a deaf ear. He smiled grimly 
as he set down the scanty provisions—a loaf and a pitcher of 
wa ter—with which he supplied his captive ; but he could not be 
induced to speak. When questioned about Cicely and upbraided 
with his perfidy, his countenance assumed an exulting expression 
which Cholmondeley found so intolerable that he never again 
repeated his inquiries. Left to himself, his whole time was 
passed in devising some means of escape. He tried, but 
ineffectually, to break his bonds, and at last, satisfied of its 
futility, gave up the attempt. 

One night, he was disturbed by the horrible and heart¬ 
rending shrieks of the female prisoner, who had contrived to gain 
access to his cell. There was something about this mysterious 
person that inspired him with unaccountable dread; and though 
he was satisfied she was a being of this world, the conviction 
did not serve to lessen his fears. After making the dungeon 
ring with her cries for some time, she became silent, and as he 
heard no sound and could distinguish nothing, he concluded she 
must have departed. Just then the unlocking of a distant 
door and a gleam of sickly light on the walls of the stone passage 
announced the approach of Nightgall, and the next moment 
he entered the cell. The light fell upon a crouching female 
figure in one corner. The jailor started; and his angry ejacula¬ 
tions caused the poor creature to raise her head. 

Cholmondeley had never beheld anything so ghastly as her 
countenance, and he half doubted whether he did not look upon a 
tenant of the grave. Her eyes were sunken and lustreless; her 
cheeks thin and rigid, and covered with skin of that deadly pale¬ 
ness which is seen in plants deprived of light; her flesh shrunken 
to the bone, and her hands like those of a skeleton. But 
in spite of all this emaciation, there was something in her 
features that seemed to denote that she had once been beautiful, 
and her condition in life exalted. The terror she exhibited 
at the approach of the jailor proved the dreadful usage she had 
experienced. In answer to his savage ejaculations to her to 
follow him, she flung herself on her knees, and raised her 
hands in the most piteous supplication. Nothing moved by 
this, Nightgall was about to seize her and drag her away, when 
with a piercing scream she darted from him, and took refuge 
behind Cholmondeley. 
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« Save me !-save me from him ! ” she shrieked; “ he will 
cried the jailor. C »“ 9 ^ 

-i Sf, to “ ,mne ' 

- M ,v 

“ Beware !” interposed Nightgall, raising his hand menacingly. 

“ ? HeS him not!" cried Cholmondcley ; “he shall not harm 
,0 “I hare forgotten;' leplid the terrified woman, evasjrely. 

■iwsb^r®-. 

„ ■ tSi d ;" »AeS“ her before me 

SlST-f!K »h£ z 

ZSttS I —tStt* again. 8 D6 you not 

8664 replied Cholmondeley, trembling. How is she 

Shl’died unbaptised," replied the female. “But In. 
to call her Angel. Ah 1 see 1 she unsworn to , 

^K^SndedTer^'S seemed to clasp a 
Ph *°AtaA r*mZni the JO* fiercely, “follow me, or I 

i ts 

the wretched woman clung convulsively. Do not g 

^Alexia,” reiterated the jailor, in a tone of increased fury. 

« I must go,” she cried, breaking from the esquire, or h 
will kiT ml° And with a noiseless step she glided after 

“fctdeley listened intently, and a, upon a fomer 

Vhile meditating upon various means of esca^ an jdea at 
length occurred to the young esquire upon which h half 

act. He determined to feign death. Accord g y, g: 

famished, he left his provisions untouched; and when ^ig g 
next 8 visited the cell* he found him Bached on *e ground, 

apparently lifeless. Uttering a savage laugh, the ja or 

light over the supposed corpse, and exclaimed, ‘At last 
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am fairly rid of him. Cicely will now be mine. I will fling him into 
the burial-vault near the moat. But first to unfasten this chain. 

So saying, he took a small key from the bunch at his girdle 
and unlocked the massive fetters that bound Cholmondeley to 
the wall. During this operation the esquire held his breath, and 
endeavoured to give his limbs the semblance of death. But the 
jailor’s suspicions were aroused. 

« He cannot have been long dead,**’ he muttered, perhaps 
he is only in a trance. This shall make all secure. And drayv - 
ing his d a gger, he was about to plunge it in the bosom of the 
esquire, when the latter being now freed from his bondage, 
suddenly started to his feet, and flung himself upon him. 

The suddenness of the action favoured its success. Beiore 
Nightgall recovered from his surprise, the poniard was wrested 
from his grasp and held at his throat. In the struggle that 
ensued, he received a wound which brought him senseless to 
the ground; and Cholmondeley, thinking it needless to despatch 
him, contented himself with chaining him to the wall. 

Possessing himself of the jailor’s keys, he was about to depart, 
when Nightgall, who at that moment regained his consciousness, 
and with it all his ferocity, strove to intercept him. On discover¬ 
ing his situation, he uttered a torrent of impotent threats and 
execrations. The only reply deigned by the esquire to his 
menaces, was an assurance that he was about to set free the 
miserable Alexia. 

Quitting the cell, Cholmondeley turned oil on the left, in the 
direction whence he imagined the shrieks had proceeded. . Here 
he beheld a range of low strong doors, the first of which he 
unlocked with one of the jailor’s keys. The prison was unoc¬ 
cupied. He opened the next, but with no better success. It 
contained nothing except a few rusty links of chain attached 
to an iron staple driven into the floor. In the third he found 
a few mouldering bones; and the fourth was totally empty. 
He then knocked at the doors of others, and called the miserable 
captive by her name in a loud voice. But no answer was 
returned. 

At the extremity of the passage he found an open door, 
leading to a small circular chamber, in the centre of which stood 
a heavy stone pillar. From this pillar projected a long iron bar, 
sustaining a coil of rope, terminated by a hook. On the 
ground lay an immense pair of pincers, a curiously-shaped saw, 
and a brasier. In one corner stood a large oaken frame, about 
three feet high, moved by rollers. At the other was a ponderous 
wooden machine, like a pair of stocks. Against the wall hung a 
broad hoop of iron, opening in the middle with a hinge a 
horrible instrument of torture, termed “ The Scavenger’s 
Daughter.” Near it were a pair of iron gauntlets, which 
could be contracted by screws till they crushed the fingers of 
the wearer. On the wall also hung a small brush to sprinkle 
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the wretched victims who fainted from excess of agony, with 
vinegar; while on a table beneath it were placed writing mate¬ 
rials and an open volume, in which were taken down the confes¬ 
sions of the sufferers. 

Cholmondeley saw at once that he had entered the torture- 
cliamber, and hastily surveying these horrible contrivances, was 
about to withdraw, when he noticed a trap-door in one corner. 
Advancing towards it, he perceived a flight of steps, and thinking 
they might lead him to the cell he was in search of, he descended, 
and came to a passage still narrower and gloomier than that 
he had quitted. As he proceeded along it, he thought he heard 
a low groan, and hurrying in the direction of the sound, arrived 
at a small door, and knocking against it, called “ Alexia,” jDut 
was answered in the feeble voice of a man. 

“ I am not Alexia, but whoever you are, liberate me from this 
horrible torture, or put me to death, and so free me from 
misery.” 

After some search, Cholmondeley discovered the key of the 
dungeon, and unlocking it, beheld an old man in a strange stooping 
posture, with his head upon his breast, and his back bent almost 
double. The walls of the cell, which was called the Little 
Ease, were so low, and so contrived, that the wretched inmate 
could neither stand, walk, sit, nor lie at full length within them. 

With difficulty,—for the poor wretch's limbs were too much 
cramped by his long and terrible confinement, to allow him to 
move,—Cholmondeley succeeded in dragging him forth. 

u How long have you been immured here ?’ he inquired. 

** I know not,” replied the old man. “ Not many weeks per¬ 
haps—but to me it seems an eternity. Support me—oh ! sup¬ 
port me ! I am sinking fast! ” 

“ A draught of water will revive you,” cried Cholmondeley. 
“ I will bring you some in a moment.” 

And he was about to hurry to his cell for the pitcher, when 
the old man checked him. 

“ It is useless,” he cried. “ I am dying—nothing can save me. 
Young man,” he continued, fixing his glazing eyes on Cholmon¬ 
deley. “ When I was first brought to the Tower, I was as 
young as you. I have grown old in captivity. My life has been 
passed in these dismal places. I was imprisoned by the tyrant 
Henry VIII. for my adherence to the religion of my fathers— 
and I have witnessed such dreadful things, that, were I to re¬ 
late them, it would blanch your hair like mine. Heaven have 
mercy on my soul!” And, sinking backwards, he expired with 
a hollow groan. 

Satisfied that life was wholly extinct, Cholmondeley con¬ 
tinued his search for the scarcely less unfortunate Alexia. 
Traversing the narrow gallery, he could discover no other 
door, and he therefore returned to the torture-room, and 
from thence retraced his steps to the cell. As he approached 
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it, Nightgall, who heard his footsteps, called out to him, and 
entreated to be set at liberty. 

“ I will do so, provided you will conduct me to the dungeon of 
Alexia,” replied the esquire. 

“ You have not found her?” rejoined the jailor. 

44 I have not,” replied Cholmondeley. “ Will you guide me to 

it r u 

Nightgall eagerly answered in the affirmative. 

The esquire was about to unlock the chain, but as he drew near 
him, the jailor’s countenance assumed so malignant an expression, 
that he determined not to trust him. Despite his entreaties, he 
again turned to depart. 

64 You will never get out without me,” said Nightgall. 

44 1 will make the attempt,” rejoined Cholmondeley. And 
wrapping himself in the jailor’s ample cloak, and putting on [his 
cap, he quitted the dungeon. 

This time, he shaped his course differently. Endeavouring 
to recall the road by which Nightgall had invariably ap¬ 
proached, he proceeded for a short time along the onward 
passage, and presently reaching a spot where two avenues 
branched off—one to the right and the other to the left,—he 
struck into the latter, and found a second range of dungeons. 
He opened the doors of several, but they were untenanted ; 
and giving up the idea of rescuing the ill-fated Alexia, he 
began to think it time to attend to his own safety. 

The passage he had chosen, which, like all those he had previ¬ 
ously traversed, was arched and flagged with stone, brought him 
to a low square chamber, from which a flight of steps ascended. 
Mounting these ho came to two other passages, and without 
pausing to consider, hurried along the first. In a short time he 
was stopped by a strong iron door, and examining the lock tried 
every key, but could find none to fit it. Failing to procure 
egress in this quarter, he was obliged to return, and choosing 
his course at random, struck into an avenue on the right. 

Greatly surprised at the extent of the passages he had tracked, 
he could not help admiring the extraordinary solidity of the 
masonry, and the freshness of the stone, which looked as if it 
had just come from the chisel. Arriving at a gate which 
impeded his further progress, he applied to his keys, and was 
fortunately able to open it. This did not set him free as he 
had anticipated, but admitted him into a spacious vault, sur¬ 
rounded by deep cavernous recesses, filled with stone coffins. 
Broken statues and tattered escutcheons littered the ground. 

Wondering where he could have penetrated, he paused for a 
moment to consider whether he should return; but fearful of 
losing his way in the labyrinth he had just quitted, 
he determined to go on. A broad flight of stone steps 
led him to a large folding-door, which he pushed aside, and 
traversing a sort of corridor with which it communicated, he 
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found himself at the foot of a spiral staircase. Mounting it, he 
came to an extremely narrow passage, evidently contrived in the 
thickness of the wall; and threading it, he reached a small 
stone door, in which neither bolt'nor lock could be detected. 

Convinced, however, that there must be some secret spring, he 
examined it more narrowly, and at length discovered a small plate 
of iron. Pressing this, the heavy stone turned as upon a pivot, 
and disclosed a narrow passage, through which he crept, and 
found himself to his great surprise in the interior of St. Johns 
Chapel in the White Tower. At first, he thought he must be 
deceived, but a glance around convinced him he was not mistaken ; 
and when he called to mind the multitude of passages hejiad 
traversed, his surprise was greatly diminished. 

While he was thus musing, he heard footsteps approaching, 
and instantly extinguished the light. The masked door from 
which he had emerged, lay at the extremity of the northern 
aisle, and the parties (for there was evidently more than one) 
came from the other end of the chapel. Finding he had been 
noticed, Cholmondeley advanced towards them. 


XIV.—HOW SIMON RENARD AND THE LORDS OF THE COUNCIL WERE 
ARRESTED BY LORD GUILFORD DUDLEY. 

The brief and troubled reign of the ill-fated Queen Jane was 
fast drawing to a close. Every fresh messenger brought tidings 
of large accessions to the cause of the lady Mary, who was now 
at the head of thirty thousand men,—an army trebling the 
forces of Northumberland. Added to this, the metropolis itself 
was in a state of revolt. Immense mobs collected in Smithfield, 
and advanced towards the Tower-gates, commanding the warders 
to open them in the name of QueenMary. These rioters were 
speedily driven off, with some bloodshed. But their leader, who 
was recognised as the prisoner Gilbert, escaped, and the next 
day larger crowds assembled, and it was feared that an attack 
would be made upon the fortress. 

Meanwhile, Northumberland, whose order of march had been 
prescribed by the council, proceeded slowly on the expedition; 
and the fate that attended him fully verified the old proverb, 
that delay breeds danger. An accident, moreover, occurred, 
which, while it greatly disheartened his party, gave additional 
hope to that of the lady Mary. Six vessels, well manned with 
troops and ammunition, stationed off Yarmouth to intercept 
Mary in case she attempted to escape by sea, were driven into 
that port, where their commanders were immediately visited by 
Sir Henry Jerningham, who was levying recruits for the princess, 
and were prevailed upon by him to join her standard. 

When the news of this defection reached the Tower, even the 
warmest partisans of Jane perceived that her cause was hopeless, 
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and prepared to desert her. The Duke of Suffolk could hot con¬ 
ceal his uneasiness, and despatched a secret messenger to Lord 
Guilford Dudley, who during the whole of this trying period had 
absented himself, commanding his instant return. 

On receiving the summons, Dudley immediately answered 
it in person. Jane received him with the utmost affection, 
and their meeting, which took place in the presence of her 
father, the Duchess of Northumberland, and the Ladies 
Herbert and Hastings, was deeply affecting. Lord Guilford 
was much moved, and prostrating himself before the queen, 
besought her forgiveness for his ill-advised and ungenerous 
conduct—bitterly reproaching himself for having deserted her at 
a season of so much peril. 

“I will not upbraid you, dear Dudley,” rejoined Jane, “neither 
will I attempt to disguise from you that your absence has given 
me more anguish than aught else in this season of trouble. My 
crown you well know was your crown. But now, alas ! I fear I 
have lost that which, though a bauble in my eyes, was a precious 
jewel in yours.” 

“ Oh, say not so, my queen,” replied Lord Guilford, passion¬ 
ately. “ Things are not so desperate as you imagine. I have 
letters full of hope and confidence from my father, who has 
reached Bury Saint Edmund’s. He means to give battle to 
the rebels to-morrow. And the next messenger will no doubt 
bring news of their defeat.” 

“ Heaven grant it may prove so, my dear lord ! ” rejoined Jane. 
“ But I am not so sanguine. I have despatched missives to the 
sheriffs of the different counties, enjoining them to raise troops in 
my defence, and have summoned the Lord Mayor and the city- 
authorities to the council to-morrow, to decide upon what is best 
to be done in this emergency.” 

“ Daughter,” said the Duke of Suffolk, “ it is my duty to 
inform you that I have just received letters from his Grace of 
Northumberland, very different in purport from that which has 
reached Lord Guilford. In them he expresses himself doubtful 
of the result of the conflict, and writes most urgently for further 
succour. His men, he says, are hourly deserting to the hostile 
camp. And, unless he speedily receives additional force and 
munition, it will be impossible to engage the enemy.” 

“This is bad news, indeed, my lord,” replied Jane, mourn- 
fully. 

“ Have we not troops to send him ?” cried Lord Guilford 
Dudley. “ If a leader is wanted, I will set forth at once.” 

“We cannot spare another soldier from the Tower,” replied 
Suffolk. “ London is in a state of revolt. The fortress may be 
stormed by the rabble, who are all in favour of Mary. The Duke 
has already taken all the picked men. And, if the few loyal 
soldiers left, are removed, we shall not have sufficient to overawe 
the rebels.” 
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“ The emperor, Charles the Fifth, will resent this outrage as an 
insult to himself.” 

“ I will take the consequences upon myself, replied Lord 
Guilford, carelessly. . 

“ Your highness will not suffer this wrong to be done l ” said 
Renard, addressing Jane. 

46 Monsieur Renard,” replied the queen, u I have reason to 
believe you have played me false. If I find you have deceived 
me, though you were brother to the emperor, you shall lose your 
head.” . 

44 You will have cause to repent this step, rejoined Renard, 
furiously. u The council will command my instant release. 

“ The order must be speedy then,” replied Dudley, “ for I 
shall place them all in arrest. And here, as luck will have it, 
are your friends the Earls of Arundel and Pembroke. They will 
attend you to the White Tower.” 

So saying, he motioned to the guards to take them into 

custody. 

44 What means this ? ” cried Pembroke in astonishment. 

44 It means that Lord Guilford Dudley, who has been slumber¬ 
ing for some time in Sion House, has awakened at last, and fancies 
his royal consort’s crown is in danger,” rejoined Renard with 
a bitter sneer. 

“ This is some jest surely, my lord,” observed Pembroke. lhe 
council arrested at a moment of peril like this ! Will you pro¬ 
voke us to manifest our power V* 

I will provoke you to manifest your treacherous designs 
towards her majesty,” replied Dudley. “ Away with them to 
the White Tower! Shrewsbury, Cecil, Huntingdon, Darcy, and 
the others shall soon join you there.” 

44 One word before we go, gracious madamJ said Pembroke, 
addressing the queen. 

44 Not one, my lord,” replied Jane. “ Lord Guilford Dudley 
has my full authority for what he does.. I shall hold early 
council to-morrow—which you shall be at liberty to attend, and 
you will then have ample opportunity to explain and defend 
yourself.” 

Upon this, the confederate nobles were removed. 

44 It is time to put an end to this farce,'* remarked Renard, as 
they were conducted along the gallery towards the White Tower. 

44 It is,” answered Pembroke, “ and my first address in the 
council to-morrow shall be to proclaim Queen Mary.” 

44 The hair-brained Dudley imagines he can confine us in the 
White Tower,” observed Renard, laughing. “ There is not a 
chamber in it without a secret passage. And thanks to the 
jailor, Nightgall, I am familiar with them all. We will not 
be idle to-night.” 
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the Tower by some secret passage under the moat. I fear he 
has destroyed him.” 

“ If it be SO) he shall die the death he merits,” replied Dudley. 
“ You say that the gigantic warders, whose lodging is in the 
By-ward Tower, are acquainted with the dungeon. I will pro¬ 
ceed thither at once. Be of good cheer, fair damsel. . If your 
lover is alive he shall wed you on the morrow, and I will put it 
out of Nightgall’s power to molest you further. Remain with 
the queen till I return.” 

“ Ay, do so, child,” said Jane, “ I shall be glad to have 
you with me. And, if you desire it, you shall remain constantly 
near my person.” 

“ It is more happiness than I deserve, gracious madam, re¬ 
plied Cicely, dropping upon her knee. “ And though your majesty 
has many attendants more highly born, you will find none more 


faithful.” 

“ I fully believe it,” replied Jane, with a sigh. “ Rise, damsel. 
Henceforth you are one of my attendants.” 

Cicely replied by a look of speechless gratitude, while summon¬ 
ing a guard, Dudley proceeded to the By-ward Tower. The 
giants informed him they had just returned from Nightgall’s 
lodging, and that he was absent. He then commanded them 
to accompany him to the entrance of the subterranean dungeons 
beneath the Devilin Tower. 

“It will be useless to attempt to gain admission without the 
keys, my lord,” replied Og; “ and they are in master Nightgall’s 
keeping.” 

“ Has no one else a key V demanded Dudley, impatiently.^ 

“No one, unless it be Gillian Mauger, the. headsman, re¬ 
plied Xit; “ I will bring him to your lordship, instantly.” 

So saying, he hurried off in search of the executioner,, while 
Dudley, attended by the two giants, proceeded slowly in the 
direction of the Beauchamp Tower. In a short time,.the dwarf 
returned with Mauger, who limped after him as quickly as a 
lame leg would permit. He had no key of the dungeon, and on 
being questioned, declared there was no other entrance to it. 

“ Break open the door instantly, then,” cried Dudley. 

Mauger declared this was impossible, as it was cased with iron, 
and fastened with a lock of great strength. 

Magog, who was standing at a little distance with his arms 
folded & upon his breast, now stepped forward, and, without saying 
a word, lifted up a large block of stone placed there to repair 
the walls, and hurling it against the door, instantly burst it open. 

“ Bravely done,” cried Lord Guilford. “ How can I reward 


the service V* 

“ I scarcely know how to ask it of your lordship,” rejoined 
Magog; “ but if you could prevail upon her majesty to issue her 
commands to Dame Placida Paston to bestow her hand upon 
me, you would make me the happiest of mankind.” 
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c4 If the dame he willing, surely she does not require enforce¬ 
ment,” replied Dudley, laughing; and if not 1 ’-- ^ 

u She has half promised her hand to me, my lord, said Ait, 
a and your lordship can scarcely doubt to whom she would give 

th “ Shehas indeed a fair choice betwixt giant and dwarf I must 
own,” replied Dudley. “ But bring torches and follow me. More 
serious business now claims my attention.” „ ., 

“ i will guide your lordship through these dungeons, said 
Xit. “ I have often accompanied Master Nightgall in his visits, 
and can conduct you to every cell.” 

“ Lead on then,” said Dudley. . . 

After traversing a vast number of passages, and examining 
many cells, all of which were vacant, they at length came to the 
dungeon where Cholmondeley had been confined. Here they 
found Nightgall, who at first attempted to exculpate him¬ 
self, and made a variety of wild accusations against the esquire, 
but when he found he was utterly disbelieved, he confessed the 
whole truth. Dismissing some of his companions in search 
of the esquire, who it was evident, if the jailor s statement was 
to be credited, must have lost himself in some of the passages. 
Dudley was about to follow them, when Nightgall flung himself 
at his feet, and offered, if his life were spared, to reveal all the 
secret practices of the Council which had come to his knowledge. 
Dudley then ordered the rest of his attendants to withdraw, 
and was so much astonished at Nightgall’s communication, that 
he determined upon instantly conveying him to the palace. 
After a long, but ineffectual search for Chomondeley, whose 
escape has already been related, Dudley contented himself wit i 
leaving Xit and Og to look for him; and placing Nightgall in 
the custody of the two other giants, returned with him to the 

Pa While this was passing, the queen had received an unexpected 
visit. She had retired to her closet with Cicely, and was listen¬ 
ing to a recapitulation of the young damsel’s love affair, when the 
hangings were suddenly drawn aside, and Simon Renard steppe 
from a masked door in the wall. Surprise for a moment held 
her silent, and Cicely was so much astonished by the appear¬ 
ance of the intruder, and so much alarmed by his stern looks, 
that she stood like one petrified. Renard’s deportment, mdee , 
was most formidable, and could not fail to impress tnem o 1 
with terror. He said nothing for a moment, but fixed his blac v 
flaming eyes menacingly on the queen. As she remarne 
speechless, he motioned Cicely to withdraw, and she would have 
obeyed had not Jane grasped her arm and detained her. ^ 

“ Do not leave me !” she cried, “ or summon the guard. 

The words were no sooner spoken, than Renard drew his sword, 
and placed himself between her and the door. 
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“ I have little to say,” he observed “ but I would have said 
it to you alone. Since you will have a witness, I am content. 

By this time, Jane had recovered her confidence, and rising, 
she confronted Renard with a look as stern and haughty as 


“ What brings you here, sir,” she demanded; “ and by what 
means have you escaped from the White Tower? Are my 

guards false to their trust ? _> ,i m 

“ It matters not how I have escaped, replied Renard. I 
am come hither to warn you. 

“ Of what ?” asked Jane. , v 

“ Of the peril in which you stand, ’ replied Renard. r ou 
are no longer queen. The Duke of Northumberland has dis¬ 
banded his army, and has himself proclaimed Mary. 

“ It is false,” rejoined Jane. . , „ , 

“ You will do well not to neglect my caution, replied Renard. 
“ As yet the news is only known to me. To-morrow it will be 
known to all within the Tower. Fly ! while it is yet time. 

“ No,” replied Jane, proudly. “ Were your news true, which 
I doubt, I would not fly. If I must resign my crown, it sha 1 not 
be at your bidding. But I am still a queen; and you shall feel 
that I am so. Guards!” she cried in a loud voice, Arrest this 


But before the door could be opened, Renard had darted behind 
the arras and disappeared. Nor, upon searching the wall, could 
the attendants d iscover by what means he had contrived, his escape. 
Soon after this, Lord Guilford Dudley returned, and his rage and 
consternation when he learned what had occurred was unbounded. 
He flew to the White Tower, where he found that Simon 
Renard, De Noailles, and the Earls of Pembroke and Arundel, 
who had been confined in a small room adjoining the. council- 
chamber, had disappeared. The guards affirmed positively that 
they were not privy to their flight, and unable to obtain any 
due to the mystery, Dudley returned in a state of great perplex¬ 
ity to the palace, where a fresh surprise awaited him. . 

Jane had scarcely recovered from the surprise occasioned by 
Renard’s mysterious visit, when an usher presented himself, and 
delivering a ring to her, said that it had been given him y 
an old woman, who implored an audience. Glancing at the 
ornament, the queen instantly recognised it as that she had given 
to Gunnora Braose, and desired the attendant to admit her. 
Accordingly, the'old woman was introduced, and approaching 

Jane, threw herself on her knees before her. 

“ What seek you, my good dame?” asked Jane. I P r0 ™ l : s ® 
to grant any boon you might ask. Are you come to claim fulfil¬ 
ment of my promise?” „ , . 

“ Listen to me, gracious lady,” said the old woman, and do 
not slight my counsel,—for what I am about, to say to you is 
of the deepest import. Your crown— your liberty—your life 
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is in danger ! The Council mean to depose you on the morrow, 
and proclaim Mary queen. Call to mincl the warning I gave 
you before you entered this fatal fortress. My words have 
come to pass. You are betrayed—lost!” 

« Rise, my good woman/’ said Jane, u and compose yourself. 
You may speak the truth. My enemies may prevail against me, 
but they shall not subdue me. It is now too late to retreat. 
Having accepted the crown, I cannot—will not lay it aside, till it 
is wrested from me/ 

4: I t will be wrested from you on the block, dear lady/’ cried 
Gunn ora. “ Listen to me, I beseech you. To-night you can 
make your retreat. To-morrow it will be too late.” 

“ It is too late already,” cried a stern voice behind them, and 
Ilenard again presented himself. He was accompanied by the 
Earl of Pembroke, and Cholmondeley who was muffled in the 
jailors cloak. 44 Lady Jane Dudley,” continued the ambassador, 
in an authoritative voice, “ there is one means of saving your life, 
and only one. Sign this documentand he extended a parch¬ 
ment towards her. 44 It is your abdication. Sign it, and I will 
procure you a free pardon for yourself and your husband from 
Queen Mary.” 

ic Mary is not queen,—nor will I sign it,” replied Jane. 

<4 Then hear me,” replied Renard. 44 In Queen Mary s name, 
I denounce you as an usurper. And if you further attempt to 
exercise the functions of royalty, you will not escape the block. 

44 He does not overrate your danger,” interposed Gunnora. 

44 What make you here, old woman!” said Renard, address¬ 


ing her. 

44 1 have come on the same errand as yourself,” she replied, 

44 to warn this noble, but ill-advised lady of her peril/’ 

44 Have you likewise informed her why you were brought to 
the Tower!” demanded Renard, sternly. 

44 No,” replied Gunnora. 

44 Then she shall learn it from me,” continued the ambassador, 
« though it is not the season I would have chosen for the disclo¬ 
sure. ^This woman administered poison to your predecessor, 
Edward VI., by order of the Duke of Northumberland.” 

44 It is false,” cried Jane, 44 1 will not believe it.” 

4£ It is true/’ said Gunnora. 

44 Wretch ! you condemn yourself,” said Jane. 

44 1 know it,” rejoined Gunnora; 44 but place me on the rack, 
and I will repeat the charge.” . 

44 What motive could the duke have for so foul a crime. 
demanded the queen. 

44 This,” replied Gunnora; 44 he wished to remove the king so 
suddenly, that the princesses Mary and Elizabeth mighty have 
no intelligence of his decease. But this is not all, madam. 

44 What more remains to be told?” asked Jane. 

44 You were to be the next victim,” returned the old woman. 

h 2 
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“ Northumberland aimed at the supreme power. With this view, 
he wedded you to his son; with this view, he procured the. letters 
patent from King Edward declaring you his successor; with this 
view, he proclaimed you queen, raised you to the throne, and 
would have made your husband king. His next step was to 
have poisoned you.” 

“ Poisoned me !” exclaimed Jane, horror-stricken. 

u Ay, poisoned you,” repeated Gunnora. “I was to ad¬ 
minister the fatal draught to you as I did to Edward. It 
was therefore I warned you not to enter the Tower. It was 
therefore I counselled you to resign a sceptre which I knew you 
could not sustain. I saw you decked out like a victim for the 
sacrifice, and I strove to avert the fatal blow—but in vain. 

“Alas! I begin to find your words are true,” replied Jane. 
“ But if aught remains to me of power, if I am not a queen 
merely in name, I will now exert it. My lord of Pembroke, I 
command you to summon the guard, and arrest this traitor, 
pointing to Simon Renard. “ I will not sleep till I have had 
his head. How, my lord, do you refuse to obey me ? Hesitate, 
and you shall share his doom.” 

At this moment, Cholmondeley threw off his cloak, and advanc¬ 
ing towards the ambassador, said, “ M. Simon Renard, you are 
the queen’s prisoner.” 

“ Cholmondeley !” exclaimed Renard, starting.; “can it be!” 

“ It is, traitor,” replied the esquire; “but I will now unmask 
you and your projects.” 

“ Back, sir!” cried Renard, in a tone so authoritative that all 
were overawed by it. “ Lay hands upon me, and I give a signal 
which will cause a general massacre, in which none of Queen 
Mary’s enemies will be spared. Lady Jane Dudley, he con¬ 
tinued, addressing her, “ I give you till to-morrow to reflect 
upon what course you will pursue. Resign the crown you have 
wrongfully assumed, and I pledge my word to obtain your 
pardon. But Northumberland’s life is forfeited, and that of all 
his race.” 

“ Think you I will sacrifice my husband, traitor ?” cried Jane. 
“ Seize him,” she added, to Cholmondeley. 

But before the young man could advance, Renard had 
unsheathed his sword, and placed himself in a posture of defence. 
“ Lady Jane Dudley,” he ejaculated, “I give you till to-morrow. 
Your own conduct will decide your fate.” 

“ Call the guard,” cried Jane. 

The young esquire vainly endeavoured to obey this command, 
but he was attacked and beaten off by the ambassador and the Earl 
of Pembroke, who quickly retreating towards the masked door, 
passed through it, and closed it after them. At this juncture, 
Lord Guilford Dudley returned at the head of the guard. The 
occurrences of the last few minutes were hastily explained to 
him, and he was about to break open the secret door, when 
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NiVhtmll said, “If I have a free pardon, I will conduct your 
lordshfp to the secret retreat of the Council, and unravel a plot 

wliioh shall place them in your power. 

“ Do this,” replied Lord Guilford, “and you shall not only 

have a free pardon, but a great reward. . . , 

“ Take a sufficient guard with you, and follow me, rejoined 

^Iffidfey complied, and the party proceeded on their errand 
while Cholmondeley remained with the queen and “ 

althouo-h his transports at beholding her again were somewhat 
‘alloyed by the perilous position in which Jane stood, he never¬ 
theless tasted sufficient happiness to recompense him m some 
decree for his recent misery. Withdrawing to another apart- 
m e nt Jane awaited in the utmost anxiety her husbands return. 
This did not occur for some hours, and when he appeared she 
saw at once from his looks, that his search had been unsuccessful. 

The remainder of the night was passed between the queen and 
her consoTin anxious deliberation. Cholmondeley was entrusted 
with the command of the guard, and after a few hours rest and 
other refreshment, of which he stood greatly m need, he proceeded 
with Lord Clinton, who still apparently remained firm in his 
SLnce, to make the rounds of the Tower Nothmg «n„s«a 
was noticed: the sentinels were at their posts. But as onoi 
mondeley looked towards Tower-hill, he fancied he observed 
a Jeat crowd assembled, and pointed out the appearance to 
Lofd Clinton, who seemed a little confused, but declared he 
could perceive nothing. Cholmondeley, however, was satisfied 
that he was not deceived; but apprehending no dan g er fr01 ? 
the assemblage, he did not press the point. Towards da yhreak 
he again looked out in the same quarter, but the mob had 
disappeared. Meanwhile, Gunnora Braose had been conducted 
to the Bowyer Tower, and locked within the chamber she had 
occupied, while Night gall was placed in strict confinement. 


XVI.—HOW THE COUNCIL DEPOSED QUEEN JANE; AND HOW SHE 

fled from the tower. 

At length, the last morning which was to behold Jane queen 
dawned and after an agitated and sleepless night, she ad¬ 
dressed herself to her devotions, and endeavoured to prepare 
for the dangerous and difficult part she had to' pl»£ Tie 
Duke of Suffolk tried to persuade her to abdicate. But he 
husband who, it has been already observed, inherited his fathers 
ambitious nature, besought her not to part 

“It has been dearly purchased, he urged, and mustbc ho y 

maintained. Let us meet the Council courageously, and we shall 

tri To P this Jane assented. But it was evident from her manner 
she had but slight hopes. 
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At an early hour the lord mayor, the aldermen, and all the 
civic authorities who had been summoned, arrived. Cranmer 
and Ridley came soon after. The Council were then sum¬ 
moned, and by ten o’clock all were assembled, excepting 
the Earls of Pembroke and Arundel, Simon Renard, and De 
Noailles. As soon as Jane was seated beneath the state canopy, 
she ordered a pursuivant to summon them. Proclamation being 
made, a stir was heard at the lower end of the council-chamber, 
and the absentees presented themselves. All four advanced 
boldly towards the throne, and took their place among the Council. 
Jane then arose, and with great dignity and self-possession thus 
addressed the assemblage :— 

“ My lords,” she said, “ I have summoned you it may be for 
the last time, to deliberate on the course to be pursued to check 
the formidable tumults and rebellions that have been moved 
against me and my crown. Of that crown I cannot doubt I have 
lawful possession, since it was tendered me by your lordships, 
who have all sworn allegiance to me. Fully confiding, therefore, 
in your steadiness to my service, which neither with honour, 
safety, nor duty, you can now forsake, I look to you for support 
in this emergency/' 

Here a murmur arose among the Council. 

“ What!” exclaimed Jane : “do you desert me at the hour 
of need 2 Do you refuse me your counsel and assistance .' ” 

“ We do,” replied several voices. 

“ Traitors! ” exclaimed Lord Guilford Dudley : “ you have 
passed your own sentence.” 

“ Not so, my lord,” replied Simon Renard. u It is you 
who have condemned yourself. Lady Jane Dudley,’ he con¬ 
tinued in a loud voice, “ you who have wrongfully usurped 
the title and station of queen,—in your presence 1 proclaim 
Mary, sister to the late king Edward the Sixth, and daughter 
of Henry the Eighth of famous memory, Queen of England and 
Ireland, and very owner of the crown, government, and title of 
England and Ireland, and all things thereunto belonging.” 

“God save Queen Mary!” cried the Council. 

A few dissentient voices were raised. But the Earl of Pem- . 
broke drew his sword, and cried in a loud voice, “ As heaven 
shall help me, I will strike that man dead who refuses to shout 
for Queen Mary.” And he threw his cap in the air. 

“ Hear me/' continued Renard, “ and learn that resistance is 
in vain. I hereby proclaim a free pardon, in Queen Mary’s 
name, to all who shall freely acknowledge her,—excepting always 
the family of the Duke of Northumberland, who is a traitor, and 
upon whose head a price is set. I require your Grace,'' he added 
to Suffolk, “ to deliver up the keys of the Tower.” 

“ They are here,” replied the Duke, pointing to Magog who 
bore them. 

“ Do you yield, my lord 2” cried Lord Guilford, passionately. 
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“ It is useless to contend further,” replied Suffolk. “ All is 

* 0S “ True,” replied Jane. “ My lords, I resign the crown into 
vour hands ; and Heaven grant you may prove more faithful to 
Mary than you have been to me. In obedience to you, my lord, 
she continued, addressing her husband, “ I acted a violence on 
myself, and have been guilty of a grievous offence. But the 
present is my own act. And I willingly abdicate the throne to 
correct another’s fault, if so great a fault can be corrected by my 
resignation and sincere acknowledgment.” 

“ You shall not abdicate it, Jane,” cried Dudley, fiercely. > 1 
will not yield. Stand by me, Cholmondeley, and these audacious 
traitors shall find I am still master here. Let those who are 
for Queen Jane surround the throne.” 

As he spoke, he glanced round authoritatively, but no one 

stirred. 

“Speak!” he cried, in accents of rage and disappointment. 

“ Are ye all traitors 2 Is no one true to his allegiance 2” 

But no answer was returned. > 

“ They are no traitors, my lord,” said Simon Renard. Ihey 

are loyal subjects of Queen Mary. . . 

“ He speaks truly, my dear lord,” replied J ane. It is useless 

to contend further. I am no longer queen.” 

So saying, she descended from the throne. 

“ My lords,” she continued, addressing the Council, “ you are 
now masters here. Have I your permission to retire 2” 

“ You have, noble lady,” replied Pembroke. _ “ But it grieves 
me to add, that you must perforce remain within the Tower till 
thepleasure of her Highnessrespecting you has been ascertained. 

“ A prisoner !” exclaimed Jane, trembling. “ And my hus¬ 
band, you will suffer him to accompany me 2” 

“ It cannot be,” interposed Simon Renard, harshly; “ Lord 
Guilford Dudley must be separately confined.” 

“You cannot mean this cruelty, sir 2” cried Jane, indignantly. 
“ Donotsue for me, Jane,” rejoined Dudley. “I will not accept 
the smallest grace at his hands.” . , 

“ Guards !” cried Renard, “ I command you, in Queen Mary s 
name, to arrest Lord Guilford Dudley, and convey him to the 
Beauchamp Tower.” 

The order was instantly obeyed. Jane then took a tender 
farewell of her husband, and accompanied by Cicely and Chol¬ 
mondeley, and others of her attendants, was escorted to the 

Pa She had no sooner taken her departure, than letters were 
despatched by the Council to the Duke of Northumberland, 
commanding him instantly to disband his army. And the Earl of 
Arundel was commissioned to proceed with a force to arrest 

him. . , ,. „ 

“ I have a brave fellow who shall accompany your lordship, 
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said Renard, motioning to Gilbert, who stood among his fol¬ 
lowers. ° 

Ha,rkee, sirrah !” he added, “you have already approved 
your fidelity to Queen Mary. Approve it still further by the 
capture of the Duke, and, in the Queen’s name, I promise you 
a hundred pounds in lands to you and your heirs, and the 

QueTn Mary ” S<1Ulre ’ A ' ld n ° W ’ my lords ’ to I ,ublic L v proclaim 

With this the whole train departed from the Tower, and 
proceeded to Cheapside, where, by sound of trumpet, the new 
sovereign was proclaimed by the title of “ Mary, Queen of Eng¬ 
land, Prance, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith.” ° 

, Sh ®^ re "* the air > an d every manifestation of delight was 
exhibited. Great was the triumph,” writes an eye-witness of 
the ceremony; “ for my part, I never saw the like, and, by the 
report of others, the like was never seen. The number of caps that 
were thrown up at the proclamation was not to be told. The 
Farl of Pembroke threw away his cap full of angels. I saw 
myseli money thrown out of the windows for joy. The bonfires 
were without number; and what with shouting and crying of the 
people, and ringing of bells, there could no man hear almost 
what another said—besides banquetting, and skipping the streets 

The proclamation over, the company proceeded to St. Paul’s 
where le Deum was solemnly sung. It is a curious illustration 
ol the sudden change of feeling, that the Duke of Suffolk himself 
proclaimed Mary on Tower Hill. 

The utmost confusion reigned throughout the Tower. Some 
tew there were who regretted the change of sovereigns, but the 
majority were in favour of Mary. Northumberland in fact was 
so universally hated by all classes, and it was so notorious that 
the recent usurpation was contrived only for his own aggrandise¬ 
ment, that though Jane was pitied, no commiseration was felt 
lor her husband or her ambitious father-in-law. Great rejoicings 
were held in the Tower-green, where an immense bonfire was 
lighted, and a whole ox roasted. Several casks of ale were also 
broached, and mead and other liquors were distributed to the 
warders and the troops. Of these good things the three gigantic 
warders and Xit partook; and Magog was so elated, that he 
plucked up courage to propose to Dame Placida, and, to the 
dwarf s infinite dismay and mortification, was accepted. Lord 
Guilford Dudley witnessed these rejoicings from the windows of 
the .Beauchamp Tower, in which he was confined; and as lie 
glanced upon the citadel opposite his prison, now lighted up 
_ y the gleams of the fire, he could not help reflecting with 
bitterness what a change a few days had effected. The voices 
which only nine days ago had shouted for Jane, were now cla- 
mouring for Mary ; and of the thousands which then would have 
obey ed his slightest nod, not one would acknowledge him now. 
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From a prince he had become a captive, and his palace was 
converted into a dungeon. Such were the agonizing thoughts of 
Northumberland's ambitious son,—and such, or nearly such, 
were those of his unhappy consort, who, in her chamber in the 
palace was a prey to the bitterest reflection. 

Attended only by Cholmondeley and Cicely, Jane con¬ 
sumed the evening in sad, but unavailing lamentations. About 
midnight, as she had composed her thoughts by applying 
herself to her wonted solace in affliction—study, she was 
aroused by a noise in the wall, and presently afterwards a 
masked door opened, and Gunnora Braose presented herself. 
Jane instantly rose, and demanded the cause of the intrusion. 
Gunnora laid her finger on her lips, and replied in a low tone, 
“ I am come to liberate you.” 

“ I do not desire freedom,” replied Jane, “ neither will I trust 
^ myself to you. I will abide here till my cousin Mary makes her 
entrance into the Tower, and I will then throw myself upon her 
mercy.” 

“ She will show you no mercy/’ rejoined Gunnora. cc Do not, I 
implore of you, expose yourself to the first outbreak of her 
jealous and vindictive nature. Queen Mary inherits her father's 
inexorable disposition, and I am well assured if you tarry here, 
you will fall a victim to her displeasure. Do not neglect this 
opportunity, sweet lady. In a few hours it may be too late.” 

“ Accept her offer, gracious madam,” urged Cicely, “ it may be 
your last chance of safety. You are here surrounded by enemies.” 

“ But how am I to escape from the fortress, if I accede to 
your wishes V 9 replied J ane. 

“ Follow me, and I will conduct you,” answered Gunnora. tc I 
have possessed myself of the key of a subterranean passage which 
will convey you to the other side of the moat.” 

“ But my husband ? ” hesitated J ane. 

“ Do not think of him/' interrupted Gunnora, frowning. 
“ He deserted you in the hour of danger. Let him perish on the 
scaffold with his false father.” 

“Leave me, old woman,” said Jane authoritatively; “I will 
not go with you.” 

“ Do not heed her, my 'gracious mistress/' urged Cholmon¬ 
deley, “your tarrying here cannot assist Lord Guilford, and 
will only aggravate his affliction. Besides, some means may be 
devised for his escape.” 

“ Pardon what I have said, dear lady,” said Gunnora. “ Deadly 
as is the hatred I bear to the house of Northumberland, for 
your sweet sake I will forgive his son. Nay more, I will 
effect his deliverance. This I swear to you. Come with 
me, and once out of the Tower make what haste you can to 
Sion House, where your husband shall join you before the 
morning.” 

“You promise more than you can accomplish,” said Jane. 1 
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“That remains to be seen, madam,” repliedGunnora: “but 
were it not that he is your husband, Lord Guilford Dudley should 
receive no help from me. Once more, will you trust me P 

“ I will,” replied Jane. 

Cholmondeley then seized a torch, and fastening the door of 
the chamber, on the outside of which a guard was stationed, 
assisted Jane through the masked door. Preceded by the 
old woman, who carried a lamp, they threaded a long nar¬ 
row passage built in the thickness of the wall, and presently 
arrived at the head of a flight of stairs, which brought them 
to a long corridor arched and paved with stone. Traversing 
this, they struck into an avenue on the right, exactly resembling 
one of those which Cholmondeley had recently explored. Jane 
expressed her surprise at the vast extent of the passages she 
was threading, when Gunnora answered— ct The whole of the 
Tower is undermined with secret passages and dungeons, but 
their existence is known only to few.” 

A few minutes’ rapid walking brought them to a stone stair¬ 
case, which they mounted, traversed another gallery, and 
finally halted before a low gothic-arched door, which admitted 
them to the interior of the Bowyer Tower. Requesting Chol¬ 
mondeley to assist her, Gunnora, with his help, speedily raised 
a trap-door of stone, and disclosed a flight of steps. While they 
were thus employed, a strange and unaccountable terror took 
possession of Jane. As she glanced timidly towards the doorway 
she had just quitted, she imagined she saw a figure watching 
her, and in the gloom almost fancied it was the same muffled object 
she had beheld in St. Johns Chapel. A superstitious terror kept 
her silent. As she looked more narrowly at the figure, she thought 
it bore an axe upon its shoulder, and she was about to point it out 
to her companions, when making a gesture of silence it disap¬ 
peared. By this time the trap-door being raised, Cholmondeley 
descended the steps with the torch, while Gunnora holding back 
the flag, begged her to descend. But Jane did not move. 

“ Do not lose time,” cried the old woman, u we may be fol¬ 
lowed, and retaken.” 

Still Jane hesitated. She cast another look towards the door¬ 
way, and the idea crossed her, that from that very outlet she 
should be led to execution. A deadly chill pervaded her frame, 
and her feet seemed nailed to the ground. Seeing her irresolution, 
Cicely threw herself on her knees before her, and implored her 
to make an effort. Jane advanced a step, and then paused. 
After remaining a moment in deep abstraction, she turned to 
Cicely, and said,— 

“ Child, I thank you for your zeal, but I feel it is useless. 
Though I may escape from the Tower, I cannot escape my fate.” 

Cicely, however, renewed her entreaties, and seconded by 
Chomondeley she at length prevailed. Pursuing the same course 
which Gunnora had taken on the night she was brought to 
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the Tower by Simon Renard, they at length arrived at the 
shed at the further side of the moat. 

“ You are now safe,” said Gunnora. u Hasten to Sion House, 
and if my plan does not fail, your husband shall join you there 
before many hours have passed.” 

So saying, she departed. Jane and her attendants crossed 
Tower Hill, from which she turned to gaze at the scene of her 
greatness, indistinctly visible in the gloom—and so agonizing 
were the thoughts occasioned by the sight that she burst into 
tears. As soon as she had recovered from her paroxysm of grief, 
they proceeded to the river side, where they fortunately procured 
a boat, and were rowed towards Sion House. 


XVJI.-IN WHAT MANNER JANE WAS BROUGHT BACK TO THE TOWER 

OF LONDON. 

Gunnora Braose kept her word. Before daybreak, Lord 
Guilford Dudley joined his afflicted consort. Their meeting 
was passionate and sad. As Jane ardently returned her 
husband’s fond embrace, she cried— u Oh, my dear lord, that 
we had never been deluded by the false glitter, of greatness to 
quit this calm retreat ! Oh that we may be permitted to pass 
the remainder of our days here ! ” 

“ I have not yet abandoned all hopes of the throne,” replied 
Dudley. “ Our fortunes may be retrieved.” 

u Never,” returned Jane, gravely—“ never so far as I am 
concerned. Were the crown to be again offered to me were 
I assured I could retain it, I would not accept it. No, Dudley, 
the dream of ambition is over; and I am fully sensible of ,the 
error I have committed.” 

“ As you please, my queen, for I will still term you so,” rejoined 
Dudley— 4t but if my father is in arms, I will join him, and 
we will make one last effort for the prize, and regain it, or 
perish in the attempt.” 

u Your wild ambition will lead you to the scaffold and will 
conduct me there, also,” replied Jane. u If we could not hold 
the power when it was in our own hands—how can you hope 
to regain it 2” 

“ It is not lost—I will not believe it, till I am certified under 
my father’s own hand that he has abandoned the enterprise,” 
rejoined Dudley. “ You know him not, Jane. With five 
thousand men at his command—nay, with a fifth of that number, 
he is more than a match for all his enemies. We shall yet live 
to see him master of the Tower—of this rebellious city. . We 
shall yet see our foes led to the scaffold. And if I see the traitors, 
Renard, Pembroke and Arundel, conducted thither I will excuse 
Fortune all her malice.” 

Heaven forgive them their treason as I forgive them! 
exclaimed Jane. But I fear their enmity will not be satisfied 
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till they have brought us to the block to which you would 
doom them.” 

66 This is not a season for reproaches, Jane,” said Dudley, 
coldly; 44 but if you had not trusted that false traitor, Renard,— 
if you had not listened to his pernicious counsels,—if you had not 
refused my suit for the crown, and urged my father to under¬ 
take the expedition against Mary,—all had been w T ell. You had 
been queen—and I king.” 

44 Your reproaches are' deserved, Dudley,” replied Jane, 
“ and you cannot blame me more severely than I blame myself. 
Nevertheless, had I acceded to your desires,—had I raised you 
to the sovereignty,—had I turned a deaf ear to Renard’s counsel, 
and not suffered myself to be duped by his allies Arundel and 
Pembroke,—had 1 retained your father in the Tower,—my reign 
would not have been of much longer duration.” 

66 I do not understand you, madam/’ said Lord Guilford, 
sternly. 

‘ 4 To be plain, then,” replied Jane,— 44 for disguise is useless 
now—I am satisfied that yourfather aimed at the crownhimself,— 
that I was merely placed on the throne to prepare it for him,— 
and that when the time arrived, he would have removed me.” 

44 Jane !” exclaimed her husband, furiously. 

“ Have patience, dear Dudley !” she rejoined. 44 I say not 
this to rouse your anger, or to breed further misunderstanding 
between us. Heaven knows we have misery enough to endure 
without adding to it. I say it to reconcile you to your lot. 
I say it to check the spirit of ambition which I find is yet 
smouldering within your bosom. I say it to prevent your joining 
in any fresh attempt with your father, which will assuredly end 
in the destruction of both.” 

“ But you have brought a charge so foul against him, madam,” 
cried her husband, 44 that as his son, I am bound to tell you 
you are grievously in error.” 

44 Dudley,” replied Jane, firmly, 44 1 have proofs that the Duke 
poisoned my cousin, King Edward. I have proofs also, that he 
would have poisoned me.” 

44 It is false,” cried her husband, furiously— 44 it is a vile 
calumny fabricated by his enemies. You have been imposed 
upon.” 

44 Not so, my lord,” cried Gunnora Braose, who had been an 
unseen listener to the conversation. 44 It is no calumny. The 
royal Edward was poisoned by me at your "father’s instigation. 
And you and your consort would have shared the same fate.” 

44 False hag ! thou best,” cried Lord Guilford. 

44 Read that,” replied Gunnora, placing a document in his 
hands. 44 It is my order in the Duke’s own writing. Do you 
credit me now.” 

Dudley hastily cast his eyes over the scroll. His counte¬ 
nance fell, and the paper dropped from his grasp. 

44 And now hear my news,” continued the old woman, with a 
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smile of exultation. “ Your father has proclaimed Queen Mary 
at Cambridge.” 

“ Impossible!” cried Dudley. 

“ I tell you it is true,” replied Gunnora—“ a messenger 
arrived at midnight with the tidings, and it was during 
the confusion created by the intelligence that I contrived to 
effect your escape. The Earl of Arundel is despatched to arrest 
him, and, ere to-morrow night, he will be lodged within the 
Tower. Yes,” she continued with a ferocious laugh—“ I shall 
see him placed in the same dungeon in which he lodged my foster- 
son, the great Duke of Somerset. I shall see his head stricken off 
by the same axe, and upon the same scaffold, and I shall die 
content.” 

« Horrible ! ” cried Jane. “ Leave us, wretched woman. 
Your presence adds to my affliction.” 

“ I will leave you, dear lady,” replied Gunnora—“ but though 
absent from you, I will not fail to watch over you. J have 
powerful friends within the Tower, and if any ill be designed 
you, I will give you timely warning. Farewell!” 

A miserable and anxious day was passed b^ Jane and lier 
husband. Lord Guilford would fain have departed with Choi- 
mondeley to join his father at Cambridge, but suffered himself 
to be dissuaded from the rash undertaking, by the tears and en¬ 
treaties of his consort. As to Cicely and her lover, their sym¬ 
pathies were so strongly excited for the distresses of Jane, that 
the happiness they would otherwise have experienced in each 
other’s society, was wholly destroyed. At. night, as the little 
party were assembled, Gunnora Braose again made her appear¬ 
ance, and her countenance bespoke that some new danger was at 

hand. _ . 

“ What ill tidings do you bring?” cried Dudley, starting to 


his feet. 

“ Fly !” exclaimed Gunnora. “ You have not a moment to 
lose. Simon Renard has discovered your retreat, and Lord 
Clinton, with a body of men, is hastening hither to convey you 
to the Tower. Fly P 

“Whither?” exclaimed Lord Guilford. 44 Whither shall we tly i 

“It is useless, my dear lord,” replied Jane, calmly, 44 to con¬ 
tend further. I resign myself to the hands of Providence, and 
I counsel you to do the same.” 

“ Come then with me, Cholmondeley,” cried Dudley, 
snatching up his cloak, aud girding on his sword, 4 we will to 
horse at once, and join my father at Cambridge. ^ as a 

handful of men left we can yet make a gallant defence. 

44 The Duke is arrested, and on his way to the Tower, said 


Gunnora. # # 

44 Ha !” exclaimed Dudley, 44 when did this occur . 

44 Yesterday,” replied the old woman. 44 He was taken within 
his chamber by my grandson, Gilbert Pot, who has. received a 
hundred pounds in lands, and the degree of an esquire, for the 
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deed. He submitted himself to the Earl of Arundel, and his 
deportment was as abject as it formerly was arrogant. When he 
saw the Earl, he fell on his knees, and desired him to have pity 
on him for the love of God. 4 Consider/ he said, 4 1 have done 
nothing but by the order of you and the whole Council/ Then 
the Earl of Arundel replied, 4 1 am sent hither by the Queen’s 
majesty, and in her name I arrest you.’ 4 And I obey it, my 
lord, answered the Duke. 4 1 beseech you use mercy towards 
me, knowing the case as it is/ 4 My lord/ rejoined the Earl, 
4 you should have sought mercy sooner. I must do according to 
my commandment. You are my prisoner !’ And he committed 
him in charge to my grandson and others of the guard/’ 

“ How learnt you this ?” inquired Lord Guilford. 

From a messenger who has just arrived at the Tower.” re¬ 
plied the old woman— 44 and this is the last act of the great 
Duke of Northumberland. We shall soon see how he comports 
himself on the scaffold.” 

44 Begone,” cried Jane, 44 and do not stay here to deride our 
misery.” 

44 1 am not come hither to deride it,” replied the old woman, 
44 but to warn you.” 

44 1 thank you for your solicitude,” replied Jane— 44 but, it is 
needless. Jtetire all of you, I entreat, and leave me with my 
husband.” J 

Her injunctions were immediately complied with, and her 
attendants withdrew. The unfortunate pair were not, however, 
allowed much time for conversation. Before they had been many 
minutes alone, the door was burst open, and a troop of armed men 
headed by Lord Clinton, the lieutenant of the Tower, rushed in. 

44 1 am aware of your errand, my lord,” said Jane ; 44 you are 
come to convey me to the Tower. I am ready to attend you.” 

It is well, replied Lord Clinton. 44 If you have any prepa¬ 
rations to make, you shall have time for them.” 

“ I have none, my lord,” she replied. 

44 Nor I,” replied" Lord Guilford. 

. M y sole request is, that I may take one female attendant 
with me,” said Jane, pointing to Cicely. 

I am sorry I cannot comply with the request/* answered Lord 
Clinton, 44 but my orders are peremptory.” 

44 Will my esquire be permitted to accompany me V inquired 
Dudley. 1 

44 If he chooses to incur the risk of so doing, assuredly,” re¬ 
plied Clinton. 44 But he will go into captivitv.” 

441 wiU follow my Lord Guilford to death,” cried Cholmondeley. 

44 \ ou are a faithful esquire, indeed !” observed Lord Clinton 
with a slight sneer. 

While this was passing, Cicely hastily threw a surcoat of velvet 
over her mistress’s shoulders, to protect her from the night air, 
and then prostrating herself before her, clasped her hand, and 
bedewed it with tears. 
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“ Rise, child,” said Jane, raising her and embracing her— 

“ Farewell! may you be speedily united to your lover, and may 
your life be happier than that of your unfortunate mistress !” 

“ My barge awaits you at the stairs,” observed Lord Clinton. 

“ \V e will follow you, my lord,” said Dudley. 

Leaning upon Cicely, Jane, who was scarcely able to support 
herself, was placed in the stern of the boat. Her husband 
took his seat near her, and two men-at-arms, with drawn 
swords, were stationed as a guard on either side of them. 
Biddino- a hasty adieu to the weeping Cicely, Cholmondeley 
sprang into the boat, and was followed by Clinton, who imme¬ 
diately gave the signal to the rowers. Cicely lingered till the 
bark disappeared, and as two halberdiers bearing torches were 
placed in the fore part of the vessel, she was enabled to track its 
course far down the river. When the last glimmer of light 
vanished, her heart died within her, and she returned to indulge 
her grief in solitude. 

Meanwhile, the boat with its unhappy occupants pursued a 
rapid course. The tide being in their favour they shortly 
reached London, and as they swept past Durham House 
whence, only twelve days ago, she had proceeded in so much pomp 
to the Tower—Jane’s feelings became too poignant almost for 
endurance. The whole pageant rose before her in all its splen¬ 
dour. Again she heard the roar of the cannon announcing her 
departure. Again she beheld the brilliant crowd of proud 
nobles, gaily-dressed cavaliers, lovely and high-born dames, 
grave prelates, judges and ambassadors.. Again she beheld the 
river glistening with golden craft. Again she heard the ominous 
words of Gunnora, 4 Go not to the Tower!’ Again she beheld 
the fierce lightning flash, again heard the loud thunder roll 
and she felt she had received a deep and awful warning. Iliese 
thoughts affected her so powerfully, that she sank halt fainting 

on her husband’s shoulder. _> ., 

In this state she continued till they had shot London .Bridge, 
and the first object upon which her gaze rested, when 

she opened her eyes, was the Tower. . 

Here again other harrowing recollections arose. How differ¬ 
ent was the present, from her former entrance into the fortress ! 
Then a deafening roar of ordnance welcomed her. Then all she 
passed saluted her as Queen. Then drawbridges were lowered, 
gates opened, and each vied with the other to show her homage. 
Then a thousand guards attended her. Then allegiance was 
sworn—fidelity vowed—but how kept? Now all was changed. 
She was brought a prisoner to the scene of her former grandeur, 

unattended, unnoted. t . . ► 

Striving to banish these reflections, which, in spite of her efforts, 
obtruded themselves upon her, she strained her gaze to discover 
through the gloom the White Tower, but could discern 
nothing but a sombre mass like a thunder-cloud.. St. Thomas s, 
or Traitors Tower was, however, plainly distinguishable, as 
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several armed men carrying flambeaux were stationed on its 
summit. 

The boat was now challenged by the sentinels—merely as a 
matter of form, for its arrival was expected,—and almost before 
the answer could be returned by those on board, a wicket, 
composed of immense beams of wood, was opened, and the 
boat shot beneath the gloomy arch. Never had Jane expe¬ 
rienced a feeling of such horror as now assailed her—and if she 
had been crossing the fabled Styx she could not have felt greater 
dread. Her blood seemed congealed within her veins as she 
gazed around. The lurid light of the torches fell upon the black 
dismal arch—upon the slimy walls, and upon the yet blacker 
tide. Nothing was heard but the sullen ripple of the water, for 
the men had ceased rowing, and the boat impelled by their former 
efforts soon struck against the steps. The shock recalled Jane 
to consciousness. Several armed figures bearing torches were 
now seen to descend the steps. The customary form of delivering 
the warrant, and receiving an acknowledgement for the bodies 
of the prisoners being gone through, Lord Clinton, who stood 
upon the lowest step, requested Jane to disembark. Sum¬ 
moning all her resolution, she arose, and giving her hand to 
the officer, who stood with a drawn sword beside her, was 
assisted by him and a warder to land. Lord Clinton received 
her as she set foot on the step. By his aid she slowly ascended 
the damp and slippery steps, at the summit of which, two per¬ 
sonages were standing, whom she instantly recognised as Renard 
and De Noailles. . The former regarded her with a smile of 

triumph, and said in a tone of bitter mockery as she passed him_ 

“ So—Epiphany is over. The Twelfth Day Queen has played 

her part.” J 

“ My lord,” said Jane, turning disdainfully from him to Lord 
Clinton—“ will it please you to conduct me to my lodging 

What ho ! warders,” cried Lord Clinton, addressing the 
gigantic brethren who were standing near—“ Conduct Lady 
Jane Dudley to Master Partridge’s dwelling till her chamber 
within the Brick Tower is prepared. Lord Guilford Dudley 
must be taken to the Beauchamp Tower.” 

“ Are we to be separated ?” cried Jane. 

“ Such are the Queen’s commands,” replied Lord Clinton, in 
a tone of deep commiseration. 

“ The Queen’s !” exclaimed Jane. 

“Ay! the Queen’s!” repeated Renard. “Queen Mary of 
England, whom Heaven long preserve! ” 

THUS FAR THE FIRST BOOK OF THE CHRONICLE OF THE TOWER 
OF LONDON. 
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I.—OF THE ARRIVAL OF QUEEN MARY IN LONDON ; OF HER ENTRANCE 
INTO THE TOWER ; AND OF HER RECEPTION OF THE PRISONERS 
ON THE GREEN. 

ARY made her public entry into the 
city of London, on the 3d of August, 
1553. The most magnificent prepara¬ 
tions were made for her arrival, and as 
the procession of the usurper—for such 
Jane was now universally termed,—to the 
Tower, had been remarkable for its 
pomp and splendour, it was determined, 
on the present occasion, to surpass it. 
The Queens entrance was arranged to take place at Aldgate, 
and the streets along which she was to pass were covered with 
fine gravel from thence to the Tower, and railed on either side. 
Within the rails stood the crafts of the city, in the dresses of 
their order; and at certain intervals were stationed the officers 
of the guard and their attendants, arrayed in velvet and silk, 
and having great staves in their hands to keep off the crowd. 
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Hung with rich arras, tapestry, carpets, and, in some instances, 
with cloths of tissue gold and velvet, the houses presented a 
o-orgeous appearance. Every window was filled with richly- 
attired dames, while the roofs, walls, gables, and steeples, were 
crowded with curious spectators. The tower of the old church 
of Saint Botolph, the ancient walls of the city, westward as far 
as Bishopgate, and eastward to the Tower postern, were thronged 
with beholders. Every available position had its occupant. St. 
Catherine Coleman’s in Fenchurch Street—for it was decided 
that the royal train was to make a slight detour— Saint Dennis 
Backchurch; Saint Benet’s; All Hallows, Lombard Street ; in 
short, every church, as well as every other structure, was covered. 

The Queen, who had passed the previous night at Bow, set 
forth at noon, and in less than an hour afterwards, loud acclama¬ 
tions, and still louder discharges of ordnance, announced her 
approach. The day was as magnificent as the spectacle the 
sky was deep and cloudless, and the sun shone upon countless hosts 
of bright and happy faces. At the bars without Aldgate, on the 
Whitechapel road, Queen Mary was met by the Princess Eliza¬ 
beth, accompanied by a large cavalcade of knights and dames. 
An affectionate greeting passed between the royal sisters, who 
had not met since the death of Edward, and the usurpation 
of Jane, by which both their claims to the throne had been set 
aside. But it was noted by those who closely observed them, 
that Mary’s manner grew more grave as Elizabeth rode by her 
side. The Queen was mounted upon a beautiful milk-white palfrey, 
caparisoned in crimson velvet, fringed with golden thread. She 
was habited in a robe of violet-coloured velvet, furred with 
powdered ermine, and wore upon her head a caul of cloth of 
tinsel set with pearls, and above this a massive circlet of gold 
covered with gems of inestimable value. Though a contrary 
opinion is generally entertained, Mary was not without some 
pretension to beauty. Her figure was short and slight, but well 
proportioned ; her complexion rosy and delicate; and her eyes 
bright and piercing, though, perhaps, too stern in their expression. 
Her mouth was small, with thin compressed lips, which gave an 
austere and morose character to an otherwise-pleasing face. If 
she had not the commanding port of her father, Henry the Eighth, 
nor the proud beauty of her mother, Catherine of Arragon, she 
inherited sufficient majesty and grace from them to well fit her 
for her lofty station. # 

No one has suffered more from misrepresentation than this 
queen. Not only have her failings been exaggerated, and ill quali¬ 
ties, whichshe did not possess, attributed to her,but thevirtues that 
undoubtedly belonged to her, have been denied her. A portrait, 
perhaps too flatteringly coloured, has been left of her by Michele, 
but still it is nearer the truth than the darker presentations with 
which we are more familiar. u As to the more important quali¬ 
ties of her mind, with a few trifling exceptions, (in which, to 
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speak the truth, she is like other women, since besides being 
hasty and somewhat resentful, she is rather more parsimonious 
and miserly than is fitting a munificent and liberal sovereign,) 
she has in other respects no notable imperfection, and in some 
things she is without equal; for not only she is endowed with a 
spirit beyond other women who are naturally timid, but is so 
courageous and resolute that no adversity nor danger ever 
caused her to betray symptoms of pusillanimity. On the con¬ 
trary, she has ever preserved a greatness of mind and dignity 
that is admirable, knowing as well what is due to the rank she 
holds as the wisest of her councillors, so that in her conduct and 
proceedings during the whole of her life, it cannot be denied she 
has always proved herself to be the offspring of a truly royal 
stock. Of her humility, piety, and observance of religious duties, 
it is unnecessary to speak, since they are well known, and have 
been proved by sufferings little short of martyrdom ; so that we 
may truly say of her with the Cardinal, that amidst the darkness 
and obscurity which overshadowed this kingdom, she remained 
like a faint flame strongly agitated by winds which strove to 
extin o-uish it, but always kept alive by her innocence and true 
faith, in order that she might one day shine to the world, as she 
now does.” Other equally strong testimonies to her piety and 
virtue might be adduced. By Camden she is termed a “ lady 
never sufficiently to be praised for her sanctity, charity, and 
liberality.” And by Bishop Godwin—“ a woman truly pious, 
benign, and of most chaste manners, and to be lauded, if you do 
not regard her failure in religion.” It was this “ failure in reli- 
o-ion ” which has darkened her in the eyes of her Protestant pos¬ 
terity. With so many good qualities it is to be lamented that 
they were overshadowed by bigotry. , 

If Mary did not possess the profound learning of Lady 
Jane Grey, she possessed more than ordinary mental acquire¬ 
ments. A perfect mistress of Latin, French, Spanish and 
Italian, she conversed in the latter language with fluency. 
She had extraordinary powers of eloquence when roused _ by 
any great emotion, and having a clear logical understanding, 
was well fitted for argument. Her courage was undaunted ; 
and she possessed much of the firmness of character- 
obstinacy it might perhaps be termed, of her father. In 
the graceful accomplishment of the dance, she excelled, and was 
passionately fond of music, playing with skill on three instru- 
ments, the virginals, the regals, and the lute. She was fond ot 
equestrian exercise, and would often indulge in the ehace. She 
revived all the old sports and games which had been banished as 
savouring of mummery by the votaries of the reformed faith. 
One of her sins in their eyes was a, fondness for rich apparel. 
In the previous reign female attire was remarkable for its 
simplicity. She introduced costly stuffs, sumptuous dresses, 
and French fashions. 
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In personal attractions the Princess Elizabeth far surpassed 
her sister. She was then in the bloom of youth, and though 
she could scarcely be termed positively beautiful, she had a very 
striking appearance, being tall, portly, with bright blue eyes, and 
exquisitely formed hands, which she took great pains to display. 

As soon as Elizabeth had taken her place behind the Queen, 
the procession set forward. The first part of the cavalcade 
consisted of gentlemen clad in doublets of blue velvet, with 
sleeves of orange and red, mounted on chargers trapped with 
close housings of blue sarsenet powdered with white crosses. 
After them rode esquires and knights, according to their degree, 
two and two, well mounted, and richly apparelled in cloth of 
gold, silver, or embroidered velvet, “ fresh and goodlie. to 
behold/' Then came the trumpeters, with silken pennons fluttering 
from their clarions, who did their devoir gallantly. Then a. 
litter covered with cloth of gold, drawn by richly-caparisoned 
horses, and filled by sumptuously-apparelled dames. Then an 
immense retinue of nobles, knights, and gentlemen, with their 
attendants, all dressed in velvets, satins, taffeties, and damask 
of all colours, and of every device and fashion—there being 
no lack of cloths of tissue, gold, silver, embroidery, or 
goldsmith’s work. Then came forty high-born damsels mounted 
on steeds, trapped with red velvet, arrayed in gowns and kirtles 
of the same material. Then followed two other litters covered 
with red satin. Then came the Queen s body guard of archers, 
clothed in scarlet, bound with black velvet, bearing on their 
doublets a rose woven in gold, under which was an imperial crown. 
Then came the judges ; then the doctors ; then the bishops; then 
the council; and, lastly, the knights of the Bath in their robes. 

Before the Queen rode six lords, bare-headed, four of whom 
carried golden maces. Foremost amongst these rode the Earls 
of Pembroke and Arundel, bearing the arms and crown. They 
were clothed in robes of tissue, embroidered with roses of fine gold, 
and each was girt with a baldrick of massive gold. Their steeds 
were trapped in burnt silver, drawn over with cords of green silk 
and gold, the edges of their apparel being fretted with gold and 
damask. The Queen’s attire has been already described. She 
was attended by six lacqueys habited in vests of gold, and by a 
female attendant in a grotesque attire, whom she retained as her 
jester, and who was known among her household by the designa¬ 
tion of Jane the Fool. The Princess Elizabeth followed, after 
whom came a numerous guard of archers and arquebussiers. 
The retinue was closed bv the train of the ambassadors, 
Noailles and Renard. A loud discharge of ordnance announced 
the Queen’s arrival at Aldgate. This was immediately answered 
by the Tower guns, and a tremendous and deafening shout rent 
the air. Mary appeared greatly affected by this exhibition of 
joy, and as she passed under the ancient gate which brought her 
into the city, and beheld the multitudes assembled to receive 
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her, and heard their shouts of welcome, she was for a moment 
overcome by her feelings. But she speedily recovered herself, 
and acknowledged the stunning cries with a graceful inclination 
of her person. 

Upon a stage on the left, immediately within the gate, stood a 
large assemblage of children, attired like wealthy merchants, one 
of whom—who represented the famous Whittington—pronounced 
an oration to the Queen, to which she vouchsafed a gracious 
reply. Before this stage was drawn up a little phalanx, called 
the “ Nine children of honour.” These youths were clothed in 
velvet, powdered with flowers-de-luce, and were mounted on great 
coursers, each of which had embroidered on its housing a scut¬ 
cheon of the Queen’s title—as of England, France, Gascony, 
Guienne, Normandy, Anjou, Cornwall, Wales and Ireland. As 
soon as the oration was ended, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
Sheriffs, and their officers and attendants, rode forth to welcome 
the Queen to the city. The Lord Mayor was clothed in a gown 
of crimson velvet, decorated with the collar of SS., and carried 
the mace. He took his place before the Earl of Arundel, and 
after some little delay the cavalcade was again set in motion. 
First marched the different civic crafts, with bands of minstrelsy 
and banners; then the children who had descended from the 
stage ; then the nine youths of honour; then the city guard; 
and then the Queen’s cavalcade as before described. 

Marv was everywhere received with the loudest demonstrations 
of joy." Prayers, wishes, welcomings, and vociferations attended 
her progress. Nothing was heard but “ God save your highness 
—God send you a long and happy reign.” To these cries, 
whenever she could make herself heard, the Queen rejoined, 

“ God save you, all my people. I thank you with all my heart” 
Gorgeous pageants were prepared at every corner. The conduits 
ran wine. The crosses and standards in the city were newly 
painted and burnished. The bells pealed, and loud-voiced cannon 
roared. Triumphal arches covered with flowers, and adorned 
with banners, targets, and rich stuffs, crossed the streets. Largesse 
was showered among the crowd with a liberal hand, and it was 
evident that Mary’s advent was hailed on all hands as the har¬ 
binger of prosperity. The train proceeded along Fenchurch 
Street, where was a “ marvellous cunning” pageant, representing 
the fountain of Helicon, made by the merchants of the Stillyard; 
the fountain “ ran abundantly-racked Rhenish wine till night.” 
At the corner of Gracechurch Street there was another pageant, 
raised to a great height, on the summit of which were four pic¬ 
tures ; above these stood an angel robed in green, with a trumpet 
to its mouth, which was sounded at the Queen’s approach, to the 
u great marvelling of many ignorant persons.” Here she was 
harangued by the Recorder ; after which the Chamberlain pre¬ 
sented her with a purse of cloth of gold, containing a thousand 
marks. The purse she graciously received, but the money 
she distributed among the assemblage. At the corner of 
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Gracechurch Street another stage was erected. It was filled 
with the loveliest damsels that could be found, with then- hair 
loosened and floating over their shoulders, and carrying large 
branches of white wax. This was by far the prettiest spectacle 
she had witnessed, and elicited Mary’s particular approbation. 
Her attention, however, was immediately afterwards attracted 
to the adjoining stage, which was filled with; Romish priests in 
rich copes, with crosses and censers of silver, which they waved 
as the Queen approached, while an aged prelate advanced to 
pronounce a solemn benediction upon her. Mary imme¬ 
diately dismounted, and received it on her knees. I his action 
was witnessed with some dislike by the multitude, and but 
few shouts were raised as she again mounted her paltrey. But 
it was soon forgotten, and the same cheers that had hitherto 
attended her accompanied her to the Tower Traversing East- 
cheap, which presented fresh crowds, and offered fresh pageants 
to her view, she entered Tower Street, where she was welcomed 
by larger throngs than before, and with greater enthusiasm than 
ever. In this way she reached Tower Hill, where a magnificent 
spectacle burst upon her. 

The vast area of Tower Hill was filled with spectators, ihe 
crowds who had witnessed her entrance into the city had now 
flocked thither, and every avenue had poured in its thousands, till 
there was not a square inch of ground unoccupied. Many were 
pushed into the moat, and it required the utmost exertion of the 
guards, who were drawn out in lines of two deep, to keep ^ 
road which had been railed and barred from the end of Tower 
Street to the gates of the fortress clear for the Queen. As Mary s 
eye ranged over this sea of heads—as she listened to their stun- 
ning vociferations, and to the loud roar of the cannon which 
broke from every battlement in the Tower, her heart swelled 
with exultation. It was an animating spectacle. Ihe day, ^ 
has been said, was bright and beautiful. The sun poured down 
its ravs upon the ancient fortress, which had so lately opened its 
gates" to an usurper, but which now like a heartless rake had cast 
off one mistress to take another. The whole line of ramparts on 
the west was filled with armed men. On the summit of the 
White Tower floated her standard, while bombard and culverm 
kept up a continual roar from every lesser tower. v 

After gazing for a few moments in the direction of the lofty 
citadel, now enveloped in the clouds of smoke issuing from the 
ordnance, and, excepting its four tall turrets and its standard, en¬ 
tirely hidden from view, her eyes followed the immense cavalcade, 
which, like a swollen current, was pouring its glittering tide be¬ 
neath the arch of the Bulwark Gate; and as troop after troop 
disappeared, and she gradually approached the fortress,, she 
thought she had never beheld a sight so grand and inspiriting. 
Flourishes of trumpets, almost lost in the stunning acclama¬ 
tions of the multitude, and the thunder of artillery, greeted her 
arrival at the Tower. Her entrance was conducted with much 
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ceremony. Proceeding through closely-serried ranks of archers 
and arquebussiers, she passed beneath the Middle Gate and 
across the bridge. At the By-ward Tower she was received by 
Lord Clinton and a train of nobles. On either side of the 
gate, stood Gog and Magog. Both giants made a profound 
obesiance as she passed. A few steps further, her course was 
checked by Og and Xit. Prostrating himself before her, the 
elder giant assisted his diminutive companion to clamber upon 
his back, and as soon as he had gained this position, the 
dwarf knelt down, and offered the keys of the fortress to the 
Queen. Mary was much diverted at the incident, nor was she 
less surprised at the vast size of Og and his brethren—than, at 
the resemblance they presented to her royal father. Guessing 
what was passing through her mind, and regardless of con¬ 
sequences as of decorum, Xit remarked,— 

“ Your majesty, I perceive, is struck with the likeness of my 
worthy friend Og to your late sire King Henry VIII., of high 
and renowned memory. You will not, therefore, be surprised, 
when I inform you that he is his—” 

Before another word could be uttered, Og, who had been greatly 
alarmed at the preamble, arose with such suddenness, that Xit 
was precipitated to the ground. 

“ Pardon me, your majesty,” cried the giant, in great confu¬ 
sion, “it is true what the accursed imp says. I have the honour 
to be indirectly related to your highness. God’s death, sirrah, 
I have half a mind to set my foot upon thee and crush thee. 
Thou art ever in mischief.” 

The look and gesture, which accompanied this exclamation, 
were so indescribably like their royal parent, that neither the 
Queen nor the Princess Elizabeth could forbear laughing. 

As to Xit, the occurrence gained him a new friend in the person 
of Jane the Fool, who ran up as he was limping off with a crest¬ 
fallen look, and begged her majesty’s permission to take charge 
of him. This was granted, and the dwarf proceeded with the 
royal cortege. On learning the name of his protectress, Xit ob¬ 
served,— 

u You are wrongfully designated, sweetheart. Jane the Queen 
was Jane the Fool—you are Jane the Wise.” 

While this was passing, Mary had given some instructions in 
an under tone to Lord Clinton, and he immediately departed to 
fulfil them. The cavalcade next passed beneath the arch of the 
Bloody Tower, and the whole retinue drew up on the Green. A 
wide circle was formed round the queen, amid which, at inter¬ 
vals, might be seen the towering figures of the giants, and next 
to the elder of them, Xit, who having been obliged to quit his 
new friend had returned to Og and was standing on his tip-toes 
to obtain a peep at what was passing. No sooner had Mary 
taken up her position, than Lord Clinton re-appeared, and 
brought with him several illustrious persons v r ho having suffered 
imprisonment in the fortress, for their zeal for the religion of 
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Rome, were now liberated by her command. As the first of the 
group, a venerable nobleman, approached her and bent the knee 
before her, Mary’s eyes filled with tears, and she exclaimed, in a 
voice of much emotion,— 

‘•Arise, my Lord Duke of Norfolk. The attainder pro¬ 
nounced against you in my father s reign is reversed. Your 
rank, your dignities, honours, and estates shall be restored to 
you” 

As the Duke retired, Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, ad¬ 
vanced. 

“ Your Grace shall not only have your bishoprick again/’ said 
Mary, “but you shall have another high and important office.— 
I here appoint you Lord Chancellor of the realm.” 

“Your highness overwhelms me with kindness/’ replied 
Gardiner, pressing her hand to his lips. 

“ You have no more than your desert, my lord,” replied Mary. 
“ But I pray you stand aside a moment. There are other claim¬ 
ants of our attention.” 

Gardiner withdrew, and another deprived bishop took his 
place. It was Bonner. 

u My lord, said Mary, as he bowed before her, “ you are re¬ 
stored^ to the see of London, and the prelate who now so un¬ 
worthily fills that high post, Bishop Ridley, shall make room for 
you. My lord,” she added to Lord Clinton, u make out a warrant, 
and let him be committed to the Tower.” 

u I told you how it would be,” observed Renard to Lord Pem¬ 
broke. “ Ridley’s last discourse has cost him his liberty. 
Cranmer will speedily follow.” 

Other prisoners, amongst whom was Tunstall, Bishop of 
Durham, and the Duchess of Somerset, now advanced, and were 
warmly welcomed by the Queen. The last person who approached 
her was a remarkably handsome young man, with fine features 
and a noble figure. This was Edward Courtenay, son of the 
Marquess of Exeter, who was beheaded in 1538 . Since that 
time Courtenay had been a close prisoner in the Tower. He 
was of the blood-royal, being grandson of Catherine, youngest 
daughter of Edward the Fourth, and his father had been declared 
heir to the throne. 

“ You are right "[welcome, my cousin,” said Mary, extending 
her hand graciously to him, which he pressed to his lips. “ Your 
attainder shall be set aside, and though we cannot restore your 
father to life, we can repair the fortunes of his son, and restore 
him to his former honours. Henceforth, you are Earl of Devon¬ 
shire. Your patent shall be presently made out, and such of 
your sire’s possessions as are in our hands restored.” 

Courtenay warmly thanked her for her bounty, and the Queen 
smiled upon him in such gracious sort, that a suspicion crossed 
more than one bosom that she might select him as her consort. 

“ Her majesty smiles upon Courtenay as if she would bestow her 
hand upon him in right earnest,” observed Pembroke to Renard- 
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“ Hum!” replied the ambassador. “ This must be nipped in 
the bud. I have another husband in view for her.” 

“ Your master, Philip of Spain, HI be sworn,” said Pem¬ 
broke— 44 a suitable match, if he were not a Catholic.” 

Renard made no answer, but he smiled an affirmative. 

44 1 am glad this scheme has reached my ears,” observed De 
Noailles, who overheard the conversation— 44 it will not suit 
my master, Henry II., that England should form an alliance 
with Spain. I am for Courtenay, and will thwart Renard’s plot.” 

Having received the whole of the prisoners, Mary gave orders 
to liberate all those within the Tower who might be confined 
for their adherence to the Catholic faith. 

44 My first care,” she said, 44 shall be to celebrate the obsequies 
of my brother, Edward VI.,—whose body, while others have been 
struggling for the throne, remains uninterred according to the 
forms of the Romish church. The service shall take place in 
Westminster Abbey.” 

44 That may not be, your highness,” said Cranmer, who formed 
one of the group. 44 His late majesty was a Protestant prince.” 

44 Beware how you oppose me, my lord,” rejoined Mary, sternly. 
44 1 have already committed Ridley to prison, and shall not 
hesitate to commit your Grace.” 

44 Your highness will act as it seems best to you,” rejoined 
Cranmer, boldly ; 44 but I shall fulfil my duty, even at the hazard 
of incurring your displeasure. Your royal brother professed the 
Protestant faith, which is, as yet,—though Heaven only knows how 
long it may continue so,—the established religion of this country, 
and he must, therefore, be interred according to the rites of that 
church. No other ceremonies, but those of the Protestant 
church, shall be performed within Westminster Abbey, as long 
as I maintain a shadow of power.” 

44 It is well,” replied Mary. 44 We may find means to make 
your Grace more flexible. To-morrow, we shall publish a decree 
proclaiming our religious opinions. And it is our sovereign 
pleasure, that the words 'Papist 1 and 4 Heretic 1 be no longer used 
as terms of reproach/’ 

44 1 have lived long enough,” exclaimed the Duke of Norfolk, 
falling on his knees— 44 in living to see the religion of my 
fathers restored.” 

44 The providence which watched over your Grace's life, and 
saved you from the block, when your fate seemed all but sealed, 
reserved you for this day,” rejoined Mary. 

44 It reserved me to be a faithful and devoted servant of your 
majesty,” replied the Duke. 

44 What is your highness's pleasure touching the Duke of 
Northumberland, Lord Guilford Dudley, and Lady Jane 
Dudley ? ” inquired Clinton. 

44 The two latter will remain closely confined till their 
arraignment/’ replied Mary. 44 Lady Jane, also, will remain a 
prisoner for the present. And now, my lords, to the palace. 
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With this, she turned her palfrey’s head, and passing under the 
Bloody Tower, proceeded to the principal entrance of the ancient 
structure, where she dismounted, and accompanied by a throng 
of nobles, dames, and attendants, entered the apartments so 
lately occupied by the unfortunate Jane. 


II.-HOW JANE WAS IMPRISONED IN THE BRICK TOWER. 

The first shock over, Jane bore her reverse of fortune with the 
utmost patience and resignation, uttering no complaints, but 
making, in the language of Fuller, “ misery itself amiable by her 
pious behaviour” She then reaped the full benefit of the reli¬ 
gious education she had received, and her time was wholly passed 
in meditation, prayer, or profound study. Her demeanour was 
gentle and calm—graver and more thoughtful than it had been, 
but by no means cast down. If she had not regained her cheer¬ 
fulness, she had fully recovered her composure ; and the warder, 
Partridge, in whose habitation she was confined in the first in¬ 
stance, described her “ as looking more like a queen than when 
she sat upon the throne.” 

In this way, some days were spent, when word was brought her 
by an attendant, that a chamber had been prepared for her in 
the Brick Tower, and that a guard was without to conduct 
her to it. She received the intimation with composure, and 
immediately rose to obey it, requesting only that her books might 
be sent alter her. The attendant, whose eyes were blinded 
with tears, promised to fulfil her wishes. On going forth, she 
found an officer and the three gigantic warders waiting to escort 
her to her prison. The party moved forward in silence, and at a 
slow pace. While crossing the Green, she perceived another 
group advancing towards her, and as it drew nearer, she found 
it was her husband attended by a guard. Uttering a loud cry, 
she would have rushed and thrown herself into his arms, if she 
had not been prevented by the officer. Dudley, whose eyes had 
been bent on the ground, heard the cry, and immediately knew 
by whom it was uttered. He made a movement similar to 
that of Jane, but like her he was checked by his attendants. 
So deeply, however, were the guards on either side moved by the 
anguish of the unfortunate pair, that, although expressly enjoined 
to the contrary, they suffered them to approach and embrace 
each other. The meeting drew tears from all eyes that beheld 
it; and the susceptible heart of Magog was so touched, that 
he had much ado to hide his grief, f rom the few hasty words 
she was able to exchange with her husband, Jane learnt that his 
prison had been changed, and that an order had been issued for 
his removal from the Beauchamp to the Bowyer Tower. 

“Every dungeon in the Tower,” he said, “is filled with our 
friends and partisans. Your father, the Duke of Suffolk, is con- 
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fined in the Martin Tower. And I have been just removed from 
the Beauchamp Tower to make room for my father, the Duke 
of Northumberland, my two brothers, Ambrose and Robert, and 
their faithful followers, Sir John Gates, Sir Henry Gates, and 
Sir Thomas Palmer. 1 ’ 

“ Alas !” cried Jane, u we are all equally culpable, and must all 
suffer alike. But we shall be speedily released.” 

“ On the scaffold,” rejoined Dudley, bitterly. 

“ Ay, on the scaffold, 1 ' repeated Jane. “ And I trust 
though the remainder of our mortal life may be separated, that 
we shall meet above to part no more. Pray for this, my dear 
lord. It is my own constant prayer. And it is my firm reliance 
upon it that enables me to endure the agony of this meeting, which 

otherwise would kill me/’ 

“ I will strive to do so, Jane,” replied her husband. But 1 
still cling to life and hope.” 

“ Divest yourself of these vain desires, my Lord, cried Jane, 
earnestly, 44 and turn your thoughts from earth to heaven. There 
indeed we shall inherit an everlasting kingdom, undisturbed by 

misery and calamity .” # _ . 

“ Madam," said the officer, advancing; 4 * I grieve to abridge 
this short meeting. But my duty admits of no alternative. You 

must follow me.” A/r 

« It is well, sir,” she replied— 4fi Farewell, dear Dudley. My 

prayers shall be for you.” 

«• And mine for you, dear Jane,” replied her husband, pressing 
her to his bosom— 44 Heaven grant me your patience and resig¬ 
nation!” 

Amen!” she fervently ejaculated. And with another em¬ 
brace, they parted. 

For a short distance the two escorts walked close together, 
during which the afflicted pair kept their eyes fondly fixed on 
each other. After passing the north-west corner of the White 
Tower, Lord Guilford’s attendants took a straight-forward 
course, while Jane's guards proceeded to the right. Still but a 
short distance intervened between them, until Jane beheld 
her husband disappear beneath the low-arched entrance of the 
Bowyer Tower. A convulsive movement passed over her frame; 
but the next moment she was apparently as calm as ever, and 
followed the officer into the structure destined for her reception. 

This, as has already been intimated, was the Brick Tower, 
the next turret on the east of the Bowyer Tower. The upper 
story, which is of brick—whence its name—was erected in 
the reign of Edward the Fourth, or Richard the Third : the 
basement story is of stone, and of much greater antiquity. 

Entering a narrow passage, she was ushered by the officer 
into a small room, which he informed her was prepared for her 
reception. Everything that circumstances would admit ap¬ 
peared to have been done to lessen the rigour of her confine¬ 
ment. The stone walls were hung with arras; and much of the 
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furniture a carved oak table, and velvet-covered seats, placed 
m the deep embrasures of the windows—had been brought from 
Jane's late chamber in the palace. 

This seat, said the officer, pointing to a curiously-carved 
chair,* “ was used by Queen Anne Boleyn during her imprison¬ 
ment. I had it brought hither for your ladyship's accommo¬ 
dation. 

“ I thank you for your consideration, sir,'’ replied Jane; “ it 
will serve to support one as unhappy as that ill-fated princess.” 

Having inquired whether she had any further commands with 
wdnch it was possible for him to comply, and being answered in 
the negative, the officer took his departure, and Jane was left 
alone. 



THE BRICK TOWER. 


Alone ! the thought struck chill to her heart. She w r as now 
a solitary captive. She heard the door of her prison bolted— 
she examined its stone walls, partly concealed by the tapestry— 
she glanced at its iron-barred windows, and her courage 
forsook her. She had no bosom to lean upon—no ear to 
which she could impart her sorrows. Her husband, though 
not far from her, was, like her, a prisoner. She pictured him 
in his solitary room—and she would have given worlds to be 
near him—if only for a few moments. The thought occasioned 
her so much anguish, that she burst into tears, and for some 
time was a prey to despair. She then knelt down beside the 


* This curious piece of furniture, authenticated to have belonged to the unfor¬ 
tunate queen above-named, is now in the possession of Mr. Cottenham, the architect, 
of Waterloo Road. 
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chair, and burying her face in her clasped hands, prayed deeply 
and fervently for support through her trial. And she prayed 
not in vain. She soon afterwards arose tranquil and refreshed. 


HI. -HOW SIMON RENARD ASCENDED TO THE ROOF OF THE WHITE 

TOWER ; AND OF THE GOODLY PROSPECT HE BEHELD THEREFROM. 

The night of Queen Mary’s entrance into the Tower was spent 
by Simon Renard, the Duke of Norfolk, Gardiner (the new Lord 
Chancellor), Courtenay, Arundel, Pembroke, and other noble 
and honourable persons composing her council, in framing a 
public declaration of her religious opinions, to be proclaimed on 
the morrow, and in deliberating on other mighty matters con¬ 
nected with the establishment of her government. Throughout 
this consultation, when any difference of opinion arose, the 
matter was invariably deferred to the judgment of the imperial 
ambassador, whose decision was regarded as final; and as he 
was looked upon as the chief instrument in crushing the late 
rebellion, so it was supposed he could, by his sagacity and 
influence, establish Mary upon her throne. 

It was late when the council separated, and instead of return¬ 
ing to his apartments in the palace, Renard, fevered and wearied 
by the protracted discussion at which he had assisted, preferred 
refreshing himself by a stroll in the open air. Accordingly, he 
proceeded to the green, and began to pace backwards and for¬ 
wards, at a brisk pace, between the lieutenant’s lodgings and the 
chapel. He continued this exercise for nearly an hour, pondering 
upon recent events, and revolving future schemes within his plotting 
brain, when just as day was breaking, and the hoary walls of the 
White Tower began to reveal themselves in all their grandeur, 
he perceived a man, armed with a caliver, advancing to meet 
him. Renard stood still, and throwing his ample cloak over his 
shoulder, awaited the new comer’s approach. It proved to be a 
warder, who, having seen him as he was going his rounds, at 
first supposed he had some ill designs in view, but finding out his 
mistake, as he drew nearer and recognised the Spanish ambas¬ 
sador, with whose person he was familiar, he was about to 
withdraw, when Renard called him back and demanded his name. 

44 I am called Gervase Winwike, worshipful sir,” replied the 
man, “ and am one of the senior warders of the Tower.” 

44 Whither are you going, friend V inquired Renard. 

44 To the summit of the White Tower,” answered Winwike; 
44 to see that the sentinels are at their posts.” 

44 Is it inconsistent with your duty to take me with youT 
asked the ambassador. 

44 By no means,” rejoined the warder. 44 1 shall feel honoured 
by your presence. We shall reach the roof just at sunrise, and 
the view from thence, on a fine clear morning like the present, 
is magnificent beyond compare, and will amply repay your 
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worship for climbing up so many steps as you will have to scale 
to obtain it.” 

“ Let us make what haste we can, then/’ said Renard, “ I 
am impatient to behold it.*' 

Thus exhorted, Winwike led the way to the north-west turret 
of the ancient structure, before a door in which a sentinel 
was stationed, who, on receiving the pass-word, lowered his 
halbert, and suffered them to enter. They were now within a 
small circular chamber, from which a flight of spiral stone steps 
ascended. Followed by Renard, the warder commenced the 
ascent. Light was admitted at intervals through loop-holes, 
gradually diminishing in width as they approached the exte¬ 
rior of the walls, and serving to reveal their immense thick¬ 
ness. As they mounted, Winwike pointed out to his companion 
the entrance of a passage communicating with the Council- 
chamber. Renard was much struck with the substantial and 
beautiful masonry of the turret; but being anxious to gain the 
roof as soon as possible, he urged his companion to quicken his 
pace, and they soon arrived at an arched door, which Winwike 
threw open, and they stepped upon the roof. 

Springing upon the platform, Renard was about to rush to 
the battlements, when Winwike offered to lead him to the best 
point of view. As he followed his conductor towards the south¬ 
west angle, Renard cast his eye over the roof. Cannon were 
placed on the raised platform, while armed men were stationed 
at twenty paces distant from each other. In the centre of the 
building stood a tall staff, from which floated the royal banner. 

Depositing his caliver against the wall of the turret, Win¬ 
wike told his companion to look around. Renard obeyed, 
and a glorious panorama met his gaze. Immediately beneath 
him lay the fortress, with its chain of flowers—its ramparts—its 
fortifications—its bridges, and its broad deep moat. Beyond 
was spread out old and picturesque London, with its numerous 
steeples, above which rose the massive tower of St. Paul’s. A 
little on the left was old London Bridge, covered with out-houses 
—the noise of the falling water, and the mills, being distinctly 
audible where they stood. Nearer, was the river glittering in 
the sunbeams, and filled with a forest of masts. Renard con¬ 
templated this prospect for some time in silent admiration. 

“ There you behold the Tower of London,” said Winwike, 
pointing downwards. 

“ And there I read the history of England, v replied Renard. 

“ If it is written in those towers it is a dark and bloody his¬ 
tory ,” replied the warder—“ and yet your worship says truly. 
The building on which we stand, and those around us, are the 
best chronicles of our country. I can recount to your worship 
their foundation, and the chief events that have happened within 
them, if you are disposed to listen to me.” 

“Proceed then,” replied Renard, “and when I haye had 
enough I will interrupt you/’ 
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“ 4 The Tower of London!’ What mines of his¬ 
tory and what fields of romance are opened to us 
here! No sooner was the subject of Mr. Ains¬ 
worth’s new work mentioned, than it occurred to 
many minds at once to be quite wonderful that it 
had never been taken possession of before. What a 
series of illustrative romances have we not reason to 
expect now! The commencement of the present 
work raises very high hopes of its brilliant success. 
The story is that of the learned, the beautiful, and 
the most unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, who, on the 
10th of July, 1553, made her entry into the Tower 
as 4 Jane the Queen,’ and who therein found so little 
time for joy, and still less for prayer, between the 
interval of robing for that gorgeous ceremony, and 
habiting herself for the block. The conduct of the 
story in the present number leads us to conjecture 
that the events of the few days of her reign will be 
minutely related, set off by such aids from fiction as 
may be necessary to give a touch of the romantic to 
the historical. Those events are amply sufficient for 
the groundwork of a story of deep and vivid inter¬ 
est ; and these chapters foreshadow it admirably. 
We open with ‘the manner in which Queen Jane 
entered the Tower of London’—in which the splen¬ 
did procession passes before our eyes 4 a vision of 
reality,’ so clear is the delineation of character, so 
picturesque the grouping, so masterly the arrange¬ 
ment, and so animated the entire scene. Cranmer 
and Ridley, Northumberland and Suffolk, Lord 
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Guilford Dudley and young Cuthbert Cholmon- j 
deley, are already on the stage, which is indeed 
crowded with life; and amongst the glittering and 
anxious group is the dark Spauiard, Simon Renard, 
threatening, mysterious, and subtile creeping and 
winding like a black and glossy serpent through the 
mazes of the dusky scene. This character is dashed 
in with a bold hand ; and the portrait of the grand 
and haughty Duke, who is to be his antagonist in 
this eventful field, stands in startling contrast with 
it. The second scene, in which the Duke forces 
from the Privy Council a rejection of the Lady j 
Mary’s claim to the throne, is marked both by ex¬ 
cellence of description and briskness of dialogue; 

■while in tbe third chapter we have a most diverting 
set of characters sketched to the life—giants with an 
attendant dwarf, an ominous gaoler, and a headsman 
to match-scores of roysterers proper to the time 
and the occasion—and, above all, a fair damsel, 
Cicely named, whose loves and perils set us hoping 
and speculating at the outset. This scene is given 
by George Cruiksbank with inimitable ease, accu¬ 
racy, and power; it is, as may be imagined, one of 
his best delineations of broad humour and richness j 
of character; nor is he a whit less masterly in his 
illustration of a more serious incident of the story 
the Queen’s start in the chapel on the first night of 
her arrival, at seeing an axe at her feet, 4 the pe¬ 
culiarly formed implement used by the headsman, 

I the edge turned towards her.’ The third illustra- 
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tion on steel presents an effective view of the entry 
of the royal victim ; and besides these, there are 
designs on wood by the same unrivalled and untiring 
pencil. Cheapness can no farther go, nor can any 
promise of excellence be more decided than that here 
given. The work is in the best manner of both 
author and artist; the subject is so chosen as to 
bring out whatever is most graphic and delightful in 
their respective powers ; and it is so treated as to 
ensure the reader a monthly ‘feast of dainties’ that 
•will render it the popular favourite throughout the 
year.’ —Court Journal , 

There is a bias in the mind of this author for 
historical subjects, which has enabled him to impart 
a romantic interest to many such that would appear 
at first sight to be but common-place. This is not 
the case, however, in the present instance, as he has 
chosen a theme which is teeming with high and 
ennobling subjects, awakening our best sympathies 
for the martyrs of oppression and tyranny, and en¬ 
gaging our pity for the victims of crime. Such is 
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the extensive field Mr. Ainsworth has chosen- and 
if he manages the matter well, of which we cannot 
entertain a doubt, he will produce a work which 
wiU make his name be remembered while the lan¬ 
guage in which it is written endures. The story 
opens with the procession of the amiable but unfor¬ 
tunate Lady Jane Grey to the Tower to be crowned 
m the year 1553; and the gorgeous retinue, and the 
splendid scenery of the banks of the Thames in 
those days, are all beautifully depicted in these few 
pages. A number of the eminent characters of the 
time are also introduced, such as Cranmer, Ridley 
the Dukes of Northumberland and Suffolk & c * 
Then the ancient fortress of the Tower is particu¬ 
larly described, and the reader is left in a delightful 
state of uncertainty at the end of the part, which 
gves a capital zest to the admirer of the romantic 
Ihe part is illustrated by three engravings on steel 
from the burin of George Cruikshank, besides two 
wood-cuts by the same masterly hand.”— Caledo¬ 
nian Mercury . 



.. inn 

PreSent number of this clever historical 
C I 0n ‘ am T s a s P irited account of an interview 
toween Lady Jane Grey-after her elevation to 
the throne—and her husband, Lord Guilford Dud- 
?A ? S ° m , e livel ? scenes ° f th e merry-roakin™ 
tion h t S r e ' kltCheB ° f the Tower ' which, in addl 
thelV??* 1 "! and humour that characterise 
, ,, ’ 8 °w that the author has paid elose attention 

treats 6 S °Thi Pe< i“ laritl r C V jf the peri ° d of which he 
treats The subject of this romance has been verv 

felicitously chosen, and has in itself the oeml of 

popularity ; for where is the reader to whoi mftj 

not ZT T t,0n ° f the ‘ Tower ° f Lon don ’ does 
not instantly suggest a host of stirring and imores- 

The iU " a PlatTby 
Crulkshank > are clevcrl - T executed.”— 
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thi« c What r er T y bave been our anticipations of 
this story from the opening number of the series,— 
and they were very sanguine, from the proved talent 

firmed 1 ? fu the au *or,—they have been fully con- 
.... J ka second part, which has some charac¬ 
teristic descriptions, so replete with grave, dry 
humour, the most acceptable to an English taste, 

, Ca . nnot kut predict an extraordinary success 
and popularity for the work. The “ trencher ” 
performances of the three giants, Og, Gog, and 
agog, are exceedingly amusing, from the quaint 
° avi y W ith which they are narrated; and the 
prenchmg of the “hot-gospeller,” Edward Under- 
. ’ ,0 “f se huIk f worthies, is in the same happy 
p '"; . T ! ere are th rce illustrations by George 
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“ The pages before ub present every indication 
that this will prove by far the best of the literary 
productions of this truly popular author. The 
characters, the scene, and the period he has selected, 
combine the elements of a romantic narrative in a 
most powerful degree ; while the extensive histori¬ 
cal and minute antiquarian information of the 
writer, together with his well-practised pen, convey 
an assurance that the design he lias so well com¬ 
menced will be carried out with appropriate energy 
and effect. The work is founded on the history of 
the ill-fated Lady Jane Grey, and commences with 
the procession to the Tower, on the occasion of her 
proclamation. The illustrations, by Cruikshank, 
are superior to anything he has yet produced, and 
are of themselves amply sufficient to ensure the 
success of the publication. We cannot omit to add, 
that, including a profusion of engravings, it is to be 
completed in thirteen shilling numbers .”—Bristol 
Mirror. 

“ We have before us the second part of the 
‘ Tower of London,’ by Mr. Ainsworth. Like 
the preceding part, it is admirably illustrated, and 
the narrative is replete with a series of historical 
incidents, some of them rather marvellous, it is 
true, but such as give a romantic character to the 
work that relieves dry details of the tedium which 
a plain narrative of facts generally induces. The 
work, for so far, is admirably written, and brought 
out in Bentley's usual good style ; and the romantic 
turn given to the history of the unfortunate Lady 
Jane Grey constitutes it a most interesting narra¬ 
tive. The illustrations in general remind us of 
those ages of chivalry when the show of pomp and 
circumstance of everything warlike supplied the 
place of the realities which enlightened ages leave 
1 unadorned’ and unmystified by the gorgeous 
pomp resorted to in the days of our Henrys and 
our Edwards, which Mr. Ainsworth, as well as the 
artist who furnished the illustrations, appear to have 
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a very good idea of. Perhaps we may notice this 
attractive little work more elaborately shortly.’'— 
Warder. 

“ There is great diversity of style and character 
in this number, and its pervading air of mystery so 
excites curiosity as to keep expectation on the 
fullest stretch. We already feel much interest in 
Mr. Ainsworth's story.”— Argus. 

“ The second number of this historical romance 
has satisfied us that Mr. Ainsworth will amply avail 
himself of the rich materials supplied by the extra¬ 
ordinary events of which the Tower of London has 
been the scene. The first number contained a 
spirited description of the occurrences consequent 
upon the w r ild attempt of the Duke of Northumber¬ 
land to place his unhappy daughter-in-law, Lady 
Jane Grey, upon the throne, to the exclusion of 
Mary and Elizabeth, the danghters of Henry the 
Eighth—of the royal pageant on the Thames—the 
entrance to the Tower, and the subsequent intrigues 
of Lord Pembroke and other members of the Privy 
Council, with the aid of the French and Spanish 
Ambassadors, against the life of Northumberland. 
The second number continues the events within 
the Tower during Lady Jane’s sojourn. But the 
great charm of the work is derived from the happy 
turn of Mr. Ainsworth in describing the amuse¬ 
ments and social peculiarities of the time; and with 
this view he gives some admirable and very humor¬ 
ous sketches of c life below stairs,' in the Stone- 
kitchen of the Tower, where the three giants, 
natural sons of Henry the Eighth, and a dwarf, are 
amongst the most conspicuous characters. Alto¬ 
gether, we are exceedingly pleased with the work; 
and if the author should proceed to the completion 
of his task in the same spirit, he will succeed in pro¬ 
ducing a capital historical romance. We should 
add, that George Cruikshank's illustrations are in 
the best style of that accomplished artist .''—Dublin 
Evening Post. 
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“ Mr. Ainsworth proceeds gallantly with the 
Tower of London—Queen Jane Grey ; and Cruik- 
shank, with equal invention and skill, in his illustra¬ 
tions. We regret that the three plates in each 
number are engraved on a material which does not 
permit of our copying them into a typographical 
sheet; if we could, the scene of ‘ The Queen and 
Lord Guilford Dudley brought back to the Tower/ 
in the last number, would have claimed our choice: 
but as we cannot exemplify this striking representa¬ 
tion, we shall select a view of the White Tower, 
which is a beautiful specimen of the art of wood¬ 
engraving, where delicacy and artist-like effect are 
displayed to the greatest advantage. The letter- 
press description of this tower does honour to the 
author’s antiquarian zeal and research, and sheds a 
reality over the events embraced by his narrative.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

u Had the lovely lady, Jane Grey, excited as 
much interest among her subjects, during her ten 
days of royalty, as she excites among the subjects of 
Queen Victoria—nay, had her devotees amounted to 
half the number of her monthly admirers now as 
she appears to the imagination in the historical and 
romantic pages of Mr. Ainsworth, then had she lost 
neither head nor crown, and then, in all probability, 
her history had never been illustrated by George 
Cruikshank. We should have missed, for one 
thing, that admirable token of the artist’s genius in 
a walk so foreign to that in which years ago he had 
outstripped every competitor, if competitor he could 
ever be said to have—the scene of Queen Jane s re¬ 
landing at the Tower through Traitor’s Gate. All 
here is worthy of the incident ; whether we speak of 
the arrangement of the picture, the gloomy gate, the 
boat from which the Royal captive is just stepping, 
the figures of the attendants, and of the nobles and 
guards who line the flight of stairs—each separate 
figure contributing its share to the general effect— 
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the highest possible result of light and shade being 


produced without the least straining or abruptness. 
The flight from the Tower is effective and striking; 
while the third steel illustration, Magog’s courtship, 
is one of those delineations of irresistible humour 
that make people, without looking for the artist’s 
name in the comer, cry out ‘Cruikshank’ at the 
first glance, laughing more lustily the longer they 
look. The wood-engravings in this number are also 
first-rate—the text having supplied several striking 
subjects. The whole number, which is most liberal 
in quantity, is unexceptionable in quality-—a ^con¬ 
junction of virtues which it would be sinful not 
to praise.”— Standard. 

“ Mr. Ainsworth is now fairly embarked in his 
new romance, and our sympathies are fully aroused 
for the leading personages of the story. Those traits 
of character which hitherto were only slightly 
marked, have now assumed that defined aspect 
which enables us at will to recall the originals to our 
recollection ; thus stamping them with an individu¬ 
ality which, in the hurried movement of general 
description, they could hardly be said to possess. 
The conduct of the plot assumes also a more posi¬ 
tive shape, and we are enabled to speculate on the 
possible course of events. George Cruikshank has 
not been idle either. Whether stimulated to the 
act, or inspired by his true genius, the illustrations 
for this month are more to our taste than any we have 
yet seen. The courtship of Magog is in the highest 
degree humorous ; the flight of Queen Jane, full of 
animation and picturesque effect; and the scene re¬ 
presenting her return to the Tower a prisoner, a 
picture worthy the pencil of Della Notte, or of 
Rembrandt. With talents thus combined in its 
favour, we can hardly doubt the increasing popu¬ 
larity of the ‘Tower of Loudon.’”— Morning 
Herald . 
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Nos. 1, 2, and 3, of Mr. Ainsworth’s admirable 
work—“ The Tower of London,’* have appeared ; 
and intensely interesting as the whole of its pages 
have proved on perusal, yet what is to follow bids 
fair to far outvie them. The tale opens at the 
time when the throne of England is vacant through 
the death of Edward the Sixth, and the haughty 
Duke of Northumberland (at whose hands it is 
alleged the monarch met his death by poison), 
grasping high at power, has determined on placing 
his daughter-in-law, Jane, married to Lord Guil¬ 
ford Dudley, upon the throne. To render her 
accession more splendid, a procession of barges of 
the most gorgeous magnificence takes place down 
the Thames; and the Queen having, like most 
other fated personages in novels, received a warning 
from an old woman of her approaching fate, arrives 
safe at the Tower of London, into which she is 
escorted by a most magnificent train of knights and 
nobles. Having arrived there, she feels most bit¬ 
terly the step she has been prevailed on by her 
haughty father-in-law to take; but having taken 
it, she determines not to reign or to fall in any 
other guise than befits a queen. Northumberland 
having, in vain, attempted to secure the persons of 
Mary and Elizabeth—the former of whom is right¬ 
ful heir to the throne, but whom the Duke pro¬ 
claims illegitimate—is aware that strong attempts 
will be made to wrest his authority from him ; and 
the better to defend himself, has fortified the Tower 
to the teeth. A message is shortly received from 
Mary, claiming the crown ; upon which a privy 
council is held, and an answer returned, declaring 
she has no right to it, and swearing allegiance to 
Jane, which all the nobles sign, but not before 
many are arrested, and threatened with instant 
death if they refused. The consequence is, a vile 
conspiracy rises fast, at the head of which is Mons. 
Simon Renard, the ambassador from the Court of 
Spain, who, wily and subtle in the highest degree, 
manages to set the whole of the rebellious lords in 
one firm bond of hatred against the Duke. What 
helps on his mischiefs still more, is the circum¬ 
stance of Queen Jane becoming jealous of the 
influence of Northumberland; and having heard 
that he has boasted of being sovereign while she is 
merely his puppet, she determines to exert her 
authority. While in the chapel, at devotions, 
Simon Renard converses with her, and being sur¬ 
prised by the Duke, is only saved fiom his wrath¬ 
ful sword by the intervention of the Queen. Having 
once raised the spark, Renard finds it easy to feed 
it, and bravely speeds his work. Northumberland 
conceives the project of raising Lord Guilford 
Dudley to the dignity of king beside his wife, but 
she, deeming it will be his eternal ruin, refuses to 
have it so. Northumberland insists—the Queen 
commands, and Lord Guilford Dudley leaves the 
Tower. The Queen despatches Lord Pembroke, 
and another lord after him, to bring him hack ; 
thus confiding in two firm friends of Renard, and 
two subtle enemies of herself, and gives her written 
order to pass the Tower-gales; but the Duke hav¬ 
ing given orders that no one should pass without 
his signature, her pass was returned to her by the 
lords. Then does her high blood boil, and she 
determines to show her power to the utmost. Mary 
having gained many followers, advances to London, 
and a privy council is called to appoint a leader to 
Jane’s army, to check her; through the subtlety 
of Renard, the Duke of Northumberland is pro¬ 
posed, hut he refuses; and the Queen, now having 
an opportunity of exerting her regal sway, orders 
him, at the instigation of Renard, to depart imme¬ 
diately. He does so; and thus the most powerful 


enemy of the conspirators is disposed of. Here the 
tale stops till next month.—Besides what we have 
related, there is, however, much amusing by-play 
among the gigantic warders of the Tower—Og, 
Gog, and Magog, and the little dwarf Xit, the 
pantler, the page to the Queen, the jailer, and 
others ; the tricks of the giants and dwarf being 
most ludicrous. The tale is very interesting, and, 
with the history of the Tower, must have required 
much research for such accuracy to be attained. 
The engravings of George Cruikshank are perfec¬ 
tion both in design and execution; making the tale 
trebly interesting by the vivid portraits of its cha¬ 
racters which they display. Those wherein the 
giants are introduced, and particularly the one— 
*’ Magog’s Courtship,” are inimitable. There is 
such a jovial, free, and natural pleasantry, on the 
faces of the brawny warders, that we may almost 
hear their merry laugh ring in our ears, while the 
introduction of the dwarf, in most ludicrous posi¬ 
tions, tends not a little to tickle the risible muscles 
of the reader. The likenesses of each are also 
most excellently preserved—indeed, we consider 
this as the great forte of Cruikshank, and one main 
reason of his Jack Sheppard illustrations being so 
highly spoken of by the press. Interspersed with 
the letter-press are woodcuts of different parts of 
the Tower, which tend, not a little, to enable the 
reader to put a right construction upon what is 
described to him ; indeed, nothing is wanting to 
make all as clear as can possibly be required. We 
wait in anxious expectation of the next number to 
renew our warmest wishes for its success.—JVo/- 
tingham Mercury. 

The chapters of which the present number con¬ 
sists confirm us in the high opinion we expressed 
of the former portions of this w r ork. Descriptions 
are so vivid, that the scenes Mr. Ainsworth por¬ 
trays seem accurately painted to the mind’s eye, 
while great dramatic talent is evinced in the deline¬ 
ation of character, and the individuality which 
stamps each personage; and especially the hand of 
a master is shown in depicting the attributes which 
linger around the memory of the learned—the 
gentle, yet firm—the ill-fated Lady Jane Grey. 
The plot also thickens among the less important 
actors, and we look with increased interest to the 
forthcoming numbers. The author has indeed 
chosen a subject worthy of his pen, and there 
needs no prophet to tell that “ The Tower of 
London ” is destined to become not only a popular 
romance, but an important and standard work. 
The illustrations by Cruikshank are in that clever 
artist’s happiest vein. We suspect this work is in 
the hands of more than half our readers, but they 
will tolerate a brief extract for the sake of the less 
fortunate minority_ Era. 

This is one of the most delightful publications 
with which we have met, teeming with historic lore 
and romantic incident. The gentle Lady Jane Grey, 
the haughty Northumberland, the subtle Spaniard, 
with all the other leading actors in that fatal tragedy, 
pass in such life before the reader as to enable him 
to guess at the actions of each. To the antiquary, 
also, the “Tower of London ” opens an inexhaustible 
source of delight. Every niche and every stone 
has its history, into which Mr. Ainsworth has 
deeply searched, and now ably and graphically de¬ 
scribes. We congratulate Mr. Ainsworth on the 
selection of a subject worthy of his genius; success 
in such an undertaking is fame in its true sense. 
The illustrations are admirable;—the Escape from 
the Tower, and the Fatal Return, are equal to any 
we have seen from the pencil of Cruikshank.— 
Manchester Advertiser. 
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